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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—On July 20 the de facto Government of 
Mexico sent this communication to Washington approv- 
ing the commission plan for the settlement of the United 
States- Mexican dispute, and suggest- 
ing that the commission “resolve at 
once the point regarding the definite 
withdrawal of the American forces” : 


Mexico and the 
United States 


Mr. Secretary: I have had the honor to refer the note of 
your Excellency, dated the 7th inst., which was transmitted 
to our Ambassador-Designate, Eliseo Arredondo, and upon 
doing so I wish to mention that I have received instructions 
from the First Chief in charge of the executive power of the 
union, suggesting that you convey to his Excellency, Presi- 
dent Wilson, the idea of naming three Commissioners to 
represent each of our Governments to meet in some place 
of mutual designation, hold conferences and resolve at once 
the point regarding the definite withdrawal of the American 
forces now in Mexico, draft a protocol of agreement regard- 
ing the reciprocal crossing of forces and investigate the origin 
of the incursions taking place up to date, so as to be able 
to ascertain responsibility and arrange definitely the pending 
difficulties or those that may arise between the two countries 
in the future, all this to be subject to the approval of both 
Governments. 

The purpose of the Mexican Government is that such con- 
ferences shall be held in a spirit of the most frank cordiality 
and with an ardent desire to reach a satisfactory agreement 
and one honorable to both countries, with the understanding 
that if the United States Government accepts the idea hereby 
suggested this shall be the recommendation made to the 
Commissioners designated. The Mexican Government con- 
siders this the most efficacious medium of reaching a satis- 
factory solution and hopes the United States will state 
whether the suggestion is acceptable, so that it may be put into 
practice immediately and the names sent of the persons 
chosen as representatives of the Mexican Government. 

AGUILAR, 


Up to this writing no official comment has come from 
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our Government, but Acting Secretary Polk has held 
frequent conferences with Arredondo in the hope, it is 
said, of having the scope of the proposed Commissions 
extended. The Mexican Government has repudiated all 
responsibility for the recent various peace delegations to 
the United States, such as that which attended the meet- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor. The statement 
of the Ambassador-Designate is as follows: 

I am in receipt of a telegram from the Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs at Mexico City, stating that on June 21 last 
he made a public declaration to the effect that several com- 
mittees of private institutions and organizations which have 
been sent to the United States to confer with other com- 
mittees, also composed of private persons, bear no com- 
mission from the Mexican Government to deal with matters 
of an international character, either officially or unofficially, 
and that today he renews the statement in order that it may 
be completely understood in the United States that these 
persons are acting purely on their own initiative, and without 
any official power to represent the Government of Mexico. 


A further point of interest is that J. Sanchez Ancona, 
Mexican Minister to France, recently denied that Ger- 
many had influenced the Mexican attitude toward the 
United States. There had been no “secret relations” be- 
tween Germany and Mexico, German officers had not 
been enrolled in the Mexican army and German arms 
and munitions of war had not been sent into the country. 

Despite all negotiations the difficulties which made 
necessary the mobilization of our troops have not been 
solved. Villa, three times dead, is alive once again. A 
dispatch to our State Department credits him with 18,000 
men. Lately his army attacked Rosario and Parral, 
shortly after it engaged the Carranzistas at Cerro Blanco, 
still later it was learned that 8,000 Villistas actually en- 
tered Parral and after looting the city, made their way 
to Santa Rosalia, an important mining center. Mean- 
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time the de facto Government continues to assure the 
United States that Villa is surrounded by 150,000 men 
and cannot possibly do any damage. 


The War.—lItaly has issued a ministerial decree plac- 
ing the persons and property of “the allies of Austria” 
on the same footing as those of Austrians and Hun- 
garians and putting an end to the 
“friendly agreement” between Italy 
and Germany negotiated by Prince 
von Buelow in the spring of 1915. In Armenia the Rus- 
sians have advanced about 35 miles’ west of Baiburt 
toward their principal objective in that region the fortress 
of Erzingan. They have also taken the town of Gumus- 
haneh, Kialkit-Chevtlik and Foll on the north, and Kugi 
on the southeast. The Russian forces were defeated, 
however at Rewanduz, near the Persian border, but de- 
feated a Turkish division southeast of Mush. In German 
Kast Africa the British forces under Lieut.-Gen. 
Smuts, since seizing Taanga, have driven the -Germans 
across the Pangani River and taken possession of the 
towns of Amani and Muheza and the Usambara railroad. 
Kelgian troops have also forced their way to the western 
shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza, and have there been 
cooperating with the British who have captured Bukoba 
and Karagwe. That Great Britain has been having seri- 
ous trouble in India was declared for the first time offi- 
cially. The Marquis of Crewe in the House of Lords 
stated on the part of the Government that there had been 
no less than seven attacks, “some of a very formidable 
character.”” The Turks also are preparing for a new 
attack on the Suez Canal. They have advanced from 
Kl Arisch to El Katie, a distance of sixty miles along 
the Mediterranean as the base of the Sinai Peninsula, 
and have there entrenched themselves. The Arabs in 
rebellion against the Turks are beseiging the cities of 
Medina and Taif in Arabia. According to previous re- 
ports the rebels have already captured Mecca, and the 
ports of Jeddah, and Kinfuda on the Red Sea. 

On the Somme the effort of the Franco-British Allies 
has been to widen the salient of their lines north and 
south of the river, the British pushing north and the 
French south, as it were, back to 
back. The advance on the whole 
has been slight but it has strength- 
ened the position of the Allies. The British fighting has 
centered around Longueval and Foureaux Wood and 
Guillemont which repeatedly changed hands. Foureaux 
Wood is said to be the last of the natural defenses pro- 
tecting Bapaume, and is now almost entirely in the pos- 
session of the British, as also is Longueval, but the Ger- 
mans still hold Guillemont. On the south the French 
succeeded in taking the German first line of defense be- 
tween Estrees and Soyecourt; a distance of three miles. 

The Russian offensive has continued without abate- 
ment during the past week from Riga to southern Buko- 
wina, except in the comparatively narrow section between 


Bulletin, July 18, a. 
m.-July 24, p. m. 


Widening the 
Somme Salient 





the River Dniester and the River 
Pruth. The German line defending 
Kovel along the Stokod has held its 
ground; at Riga the line is said to have been forced 
back. But it is in the pursuit of the Austro- 
German army in its forced retreat across the Lipa 
River the Russians have achieved greatest success. 
This advance, circling about fifty miles northeast of Lem- 
berg along the Lipa and the Styr threatens the railroad 
running from Lemberg to Dubno through Brody, the 
possession of which is essential to the maintenance of the 
present Austro-German defense east of Lemberg along 
the River Stripa. In the Carpathians at the southern 
end of their line the Russians have advanced along a 
sixty-mile front from Jablonica on the northwest to 
Kirlibaba on the southeast, and while they have not 
gained possession of the main ridge or the passes, their 
raiding parties have been crossing into Hungary. 

The British Government recently extended to the 
United States the operation of what is known as “the 
trading with the enemy act blacklist.” Eighty-two firms 


Lemberg and the 
Carpathians 


rh ae and individuals, domiciled in the 
pot oy United States, are named in the 
blacklist and residents of the 


United Kingdom are forbidden to trade with them. In 
publishing the list Laming Worthington Evans, Comp- 
troller of the foreign trade department of the Foreign 
Office, gave out the following statement to the London 
Gazette: 


It will be clear that this policy is purely a piece of domestic 
legislation which only interferes with trade, even in the cases 
of specified concerns, by prohibiting persons domiciled in the 
United Kingdom from dealing with these concerns. It is a 
consequence simply and solely of the exercise of the right 
of the State to limit or control in the interest of the State 
the trade relations of its own subjects. 

As regards the United States list this may roughly be 
divided into four classes: 

“First—German firms with head offices or control in Ger- 
many. Second—German firms incorporated in the United 
States either assisting the enemy by loans, prop- 
aganda or in regard to contraband. Third—United States 
citizens sole agents for enemy firms resident in 
enemy territory. Fourth—When clear abuse of cable facili- 
ties has been proved a firm or individual may be found on the 
list. By abuse is meant the use of a secret code or of cloaks 
to cover the fact that cables are being used in a particular 
interest. 


The State Department at Washington has already de- 
manded to be informed officially, as the basis of any dis- 
cussion of principle, why certain firms in the United 
States have been blacklisted publicly and why other firms 
whose names have not been made public are being sub- 
jected to a similar boycott. The loss of foreign trade en- 
tailed upon the listed firms will be at least $50,000,000. 
The United States objected to the “trading with the 
enemy act” some time ago, before this new provision 
was added, on the ground that it operated to restrain 
American commerce, but the objection effected no change 
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in the British policy. In answer to another objection of 
the United States against the seizure of the mails, Great 
Britain in a recent note declared that further precautions 
would be taken to prevent unnecessary delay, and that 
for the rest “the specific complaints do not support the 
general charges against the efficiency of the British cen- 
sorship.” The note has not yet been made public but it 
is understood that it carefully avoids discussion of the 
principles at issue between the two Governments. 


China.— According to letters sent from Pekin about 
the middle of June to the New York Sun, the Chinese 
Republic’s present difficulties are chiefly due to the lack 
of money. Shortly before Yuan 
Shih-kai’s death, the foreign banks 
which had loaned large sums to the 

Government refused to surrender the balance of the 

salt-tax, and on May 12 the Bank of China and the 

Bank of Communications were ordered by the President 

to suspend silver payments, but they serenely disobeyed 

the command and with the help of the foreign banks of 

Shanghai continued paying out silver. Yuan was in such 

need of money for his troops that he was ready to make 
generous concessions to get it, but on June 6 death put 

an end to his financial anxieties. Pekin was then seized 
with the fear of another revolution; foreigners were 
ordered to their several legations, and some streets were 
barricaded. But Li Yuan-Yung, the Vice-President, 
quietly succeeded Yuan Shih-kai, though the southern 
Republicans did not give the new President the support 
he had reason to expect of them. Liang Shi-Yi, head of 
the late President's financial counsel, and Chow Tzu- 
Chi, one of his chief advisers, resigned under a fire of 
criticism from the Republicans, Liang in particular being 
accused of various financial irregularities. The native 
press has been clamoring for the retirement of Yuan 
Shi-kai’s partisans. The new President’s position is 
very difficult because “he has inherited a depleted 
treasury and a thoroughly disorganized government,” 
says the Sun’s correspondent. For “three factions are 
endeavoring to dominate Chinese affairs. One of these is 
controlled by the Manchus of North China, the Yangtse 
Valley section is dominated by military leaders along the 
Yangtse and the far south is dominated by Canton 
leaders.” As all these leaders are working at cross pur- 
poses, President Li’s chief réle just now is that of 
general harmonizer. Tuan Chi Jui, the Prime Minister, 

is unpopular with the Republicans because he seems 

to be opposing the restoration of the old Nankin provi- 

sional constitution, and the reconvening of the assembly 

of 800 members. But that body proved so unwieldy and 

turbulent, that the more conservative Chinese oppose its 

reestablishment. The Premier advises the President not 

to try to govern by mandate as did Yuan, for he holds 

that a legislative body should settle all questions. But 

the Prime Minister’s leisurely policy annoys the Repub- 
licans, who clamor for immediate reforms. 


The Lack of 
Money 


France.—Two remarkable pronouncements on reli- 
gious conditions in France were recently made by Ian 
Malcolm and the Bishop of Marseilles respectively. The 
former had to do with the revival of 
religion among the people, the latter 
with the antagonism of government 


officials to God. Mr. Malcolm declared: 

Before August, 1914, France as a nation seemed to be straying 
very far from the fold of the Church. But the war has changed 
all that, changed it for good. Now there are quite 40,000 priests 
serving in the trenches; Mass is celebrated daily under fire, in 
forests or dug-outs or stables, on all parts of the line; the 
churches in the rear are never empty; the cathedrals and 
churches in all parts of France are now filled. There is no mis- 
taking the signs of the times; there is a tremendous religious 
revival; for the French have realized that glory to God comes 
before peace on earth. I have seen regiments and battalions 
bowed in worship, silent, shrouded congregations, at all hours 
prostrate in prayer and intercession; the men are just 
practising the religion taught them in their childhood by their 
mothers and their village priests. Under the thunder of 
the guns, or stirred with grief the soldiers hastened again, like 
children to their mother’s knee, and clasped in faith the out- 
stretched hand of the Man,of Sorrows. 

The statement of the Bishop of Marseilles is no less 
positive, if less consoling: 

Where or when, during the last eighteen months, have those 
rulers of the Republic who banished God from France invited 
Him to return to His own country, where He should be at 
home as He is elsewhere throughout the world? Jn propria 


In what official function has He been honored? To what 
To what court of justice? To 


Religious 
Conditions 


ventt. 
school has He been called back? 
what public hospital ? 

Is not hatred still active against Him? Has it not been for- 
bidden to place His image upon the breast of any soldier, or even 
upon the pillow of the sick or dying? 

Does not calumny, encouraged, or at any rate tolerated, by 
the powers that govern, continue to attack His priests? 

We can hear the ready answer: “It is not our fault.” Alas! 
it is the fault and the iniquity of us all. Because all this evil 
which has been, and continues to be committed would not have 
run its course unhindered had we ourselves, who refrained from 
being accomplices, rightly understood its gravity and its fatal 
consequences, and if we all, as was our duty, had opposed to it 
a solid phalanx which would have proved an insurmountable 
barrier. Every one of us has had his share of responsibility for 
the situation in which God has been placed in our country and, 
in consequence, for the condition of our country itself. Who, 
then, can cure the terrible malady from which we all suffer? 
Who can call back the Divine Exile? Certainly not they who 
banished Him, they who have learned no lesson from the tragic 
conflagration which is devouring us, and who continue, during 
our agony, their infamous propaganda of irreligion; they who 
have in their hearts a hatred of God, making war against Him 
while we are dying! No! It would indeed be folly to hope that 
God’s enemies should call him back. Catholics alone can accom- 
plish this. 

But in order to work for the complete restoration of the 
rights of God in our country, we have need to believe, abso- 
lutely and without reserve, those words so often repeated and 
so little understood, in the Lord’s Prayer: Adveniat Regnum 
Tuum! We must believe that the Reign of God must be uni- 
versal, and must extend its power as a supreme dominion over 
every created thing, but more especially over all mankind. 
We must believe that a nation lives, prospers and grows great 








only in the measure in which it accepts the Reign of God; that 
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it degenerates and is dissolved in the measure in which it rejects 


Flim; and that it will die when He has been rejected by word 


and by deed. 

We must, finally, believe that atheism is not, and cannot be 
anything but the cause of a people’s disintegration and death; 
that the enemies of God are the worst enemies of the people, 
and that a nation which wishes to survive must fight with all its 
Strength against this double sacrilege. 


From this it would appear that France’s worst enemy 
is the Government of France. 


Great Britain.—It is quite possible that in characteriz- 
ing the campaign in Mesopotamia as “criminal negli- 
Sir Edward Carson spoke in a pelétical rather 
than in a judicial capacity. “There 
is a general feeling of regret,’ writes 
a newspaper correspondent, “that it 
when the 


gence, 


A Useless Campaign, 
and the Navy 
point just now 


is necessary to debate the 


B wtish troops are accomplishing such wonders in 
France”; yet it is held that the discussion is merely jus- 


brave officers and men who lost their 
The Premier’s ex- 


tice te the many 
lives in that unfortunate expedition. 
planations in the House of Commons were greeted al- 
most with derision. Stating at the outset of his speech 
that the army council was strongly opposed to the publi- 
cation of the reports on the expedition, on the ground 
that these might furnish valuable information to the 
enemy, he was met with cries of “The old story!” The 
questions on which information is sought, are the break- 
down of the transportation facilities, and. the deplorable 
lack of proper medical service. Mr. Asquith’s statement 
satisfactory until the sudden stress came, 
is a weak defense. There is no present reason to con- 
of this campaign with the prediction 


that both were 


nect the disaster 
that Mr. Lloyd George will very soon be made Premier, 
but the Opposition is gaining ground, and if Mr. Asquith 
have a successor in the near future, it is to 
Mr. Lloyd George that the appointment will probably 


is to 


go. 

Writing in the Tribune, Mr. Winston Churchill again 
answers the question, “What has Great Britain’s fleet 
accomplished during the war?” He replies: “From its 
northern throne it has ruled the seas with a completeness 
of tontrol which even Trafalgar had not secured.” 


it was evident that com- 
rested with 
scurried to 
Every- 


From the first hour of the war, 
mand of, the seas and all that followed from it, 
Britain., , Everywhere German merchant vessels 
port... Everywhere their cruisers hid themselves. 
where their commerce raiders were blocked. 

The army must go to France, and in spite of sub- 
marines, it went; the French African army must cross 
the seas, and it crossed successfully ; reinforcements and 
supplies flowed in on France “in an ever-widening stream, 
in spite of the enemy submarine, growing more daring 
and more skilful every Meanwhile there 
was not a moment’s interruption to the men and sup- 
plies pouring out and the wounded pouring back.” Not 
the smallest virtue of the Grand Fleet is, in the opinion 


day. 





of Mr. Churchill, its unwearied patience. “History fur- 
nishes no more remarkable example of determined ad- 
hesion by civil government to sound principles of war as 
embodied in carefully-reasoned plans, without regard to 
obvious risks and objections.” 

Ireland.—That the Irish situation still remains diffi- 
cult is clear from the memorandum of the Nationalist 
leader, made public on July 20, in which he warns 
Premier Asquith and, Lloyd George, 
Secretary for War, against further 
delay of the Irish bill: 

I feel it my duty to urge upon the Government 
that iurther delay will be fatal and to place on record my 
conviction that any proposal to depart from the terms agreed 
upon, especially in respect to the strictly temporary provi- 
sional character of all the sections of the bill, will compel 
us to declare that the agreement, on the faith of which we 
obtained the assent of our supporters in Ireland, has been 
departed from and is at an end. 


National Feeling 


Meantime the “anti-partitionists” are protesting vigor- 
ously against the exclusion of the six counties from the 
operation of the Home Rule bill. Tyrone, Fermanagh 
and Derry City have declared to Mr. Asquith that the 
circumstances under which the Belfast Convention was 
held were not favorable to a free and independent ex- 
pression of opinion; moreover they refuse to recognize 
the right of Antrim, Down, Armagh and Derry to dic- 
tate to them the form of government under which they 
should live. While this agitation is in progress, many 
acts are being committed which are inflaming popular 


feeling. Thus the /rish Rosary for July states that 


In several quarters victimization of wage-earners suspected 
of sympathizing with or of having had relatives in the recent 
upheaval is being brutally practised. Persons arrested on 
suspicion, in these days of wholesale arrest on the flimsiest 
pretext, are also subject to the: same prosecution on release. 
It takes the form, I need hardly say, of exclusion from em- 
ployment. Certain proprietors and firms are giving free 
rein to their insane and wicked partisanship, the aim being 
apparently to starve fellow-citizens. 


The Jrish Weekly and Ulster Examiner for July 8 
presents another aspect of the case in this resolution: 


We, the priests of the Diocese of Kilmacduagh, have heard 
with amazement of an outrage perpetrated against the Con- 
vent of Mercy and community, Kinvara, on Sunday, June 4, 
by the police, who said they came to search the convent for 
rebels. We enter our solemn protest against their search 
of the convent, and we say that the search, and the manner 
in which that search was made, was a gross outrage on fréli- 
gion and an uncalled-for indignity and insult to the Sisters, 

Catholics well know that religious Sisters never harbor 
strangers or externs in their convent, and that the Sisters’ 
cells are privileged, no strangers being allowed to enter them. 
This immunity was violated by the police, and the manner 
in which the cells were searched was equally offensive to 
manliness and common decency. 


To add to the dissatisfaction Asquith, on July 24, 
refused to introduce the bill for the immediate institution 
of Home Rule. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





Data on Anti-Catholicism 


HE following are a few facts to substantiate the 
contention made in my last article on the philosophy 
of anti-Catholicism, that Socialism, rationalism, the 
patriotic Orders and the anti-Catholic lecturers are work- 
ing in close cooperation. (1) The Appeal to Reason is a 
socialistic organ with a weekly circulation of nearly 
300,000. Wayland, its first editor, founded the Menace ; 
and the present owner of the Menace, W. F. Phelps, 
was the business manager of the Appeal under Wayland, 
until he was discharged therefrom for “immoral rela- 
tions with female employees” (See Appeal, Feb. 4, 
1905). (2) “The Free Press Defense League,” for which 
the Menace, the socialistic and atheistic papers solicit 
funds, is a socialistic institution with headquarters at 
Fort Scott, Kansas. (3) The Melting Pot is a paper, 
which is avowedly atheistic and anti-Christian, yet 
Eugene Debs, the Socialist leader, recommends it and 
contributes to its columns. (4) The People’s Press is 
an organ of rationalism and infidelity, published in Chi- 
cago; nevertheless, the Guardians of Liberty patron- 
ize its columns every week. These anti-Christian and 
the professedly anti-Catholic papers advertise for sale 
the same literature, with this difference, that the latter 
omit the works of infidel writers, lest their readers sus- 
pect their anti-Christian attitude. The Guardians 
frequently engage rationalist speakers to carry on their 
propaganda. (5) Nearly all the anti-Catholic lecturers 
were formerly radical Socialists and the better-educated 
among them are connected with rationalistic societies. 
Consider also the meaning which the anti-Christian 
forces attach to their patriotic slogans. The “Separation 
of Church and State,” which they advocate, means the 
subjection of the Church to the State; they are utterly 
opposed to the teaching of religion to the youth of the 
land; they are declaring that the Gary Plan is a scheme 
of the Catholic Church; they are opposed to the State 
placing any of its wards in religious institutions; and 
the “Little Red Schoolhouse” signifies for them the 
elimination of all religious instruction by compelling all 
children to attend the public schools. The anti-Christian 
aims of the campaigners against Rome are kept from 
all but the inner circle of the separate organizations, 
just as the immoral program of radical Socialism is kept 
from most of its devotees. 

Furthermore they have deceived the denominational 
press and Protestants into thinking that this anti- 
Christian propaganda is purely anti-Catholic and have 
thereby secured their cooperation. Consequently these 
religious papers and magazines are for the most part in 
full sympathy with the agitation of the anti-Christian 
forces. Protestantism generally is of a frame of mind 
to believe that the Catholic Church is bent on forcing 








itself upon this country, that for this purpose Catholics 
are banded together religiously and politically as well. 
The result is that though scandalously divided among 
themselves, Protestants are a unit in opposing the Cath- 
olic Church. The laymen are the real missionaries 
among them, and denominational lines are forgotten in 
their activities. The Y. M. C. A. is the common prop- 
erty of ali the Protestant denominations; so also is the 
Christian Endeavor and the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment. The larger Protestant denominations are feder- 
ated. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America embraces the twenty-nine leading denomina- 
tions, which constitute nine-tenths of the whole Protes- 
tant membership. This is a real and effectual federation. 
Its members meet frequently, devise, and “do” things. 

Now, considering that only a very small portion of 
the non-Catholic body has any knowledge of Catholic 
teaching or Catholic principles other than that received 
from these anti-Catholic sources; considering that the 
press, the popular novel, and text-books in the schools 
pieture the Catholic Church unfavorably, it is quite 
natural to find that the large body of American citizens, 
whom we are pleased to denominate as fair-minded, 
lean a little more to the Protestant than to the Catholic 
side. When they read misrepresentations of the Church, 
how can they be expected to know that they are misrep- 
resentations? It is quite natural for the average Protes- 
tant to believe that as Catholics are united in faith, so 
are they united in everything else. People do not 
examine closely into the philosophy of things, but merely 
judge broadly of facts as they are brought to their atten- 
tion. They see the world at enmity with the Church; 
hence they conclude there must be much that is wrong 
with the Church. 

There will be those who are not ready to believe that 
un-Christian forces are at the bottom of the whole anti- 
Catholic propaganda, but there is nothing of which the 
writer is more thoroughly convinced. Those who have 
read history correctly must know that rationalism and 
infidelity have always used Protestantism to aid their 
propaganda. It is doubtful whether the Reformation 
would have been successful without the encouragement 
of the humanists and rationalists, who were very aggres- 
sive in Germany at Luther’s time. Janssen, in his 
“History of the German People” (Vol. iii., p. 101) writes: 
“In their struggle against scholastic learning and eccle- 
siastical authority the latter, the humanists, welcomed 
this audacious reformer, Luther, and entered the lists 
for him.” Quoting a reliable contemporary of Luther 
the same author adds: 

With their lips and their pens, the humanists fought un- 
weariedly for Luther, and disposed the hearts of the laity toward 
his cause. They attacked the prelates and theologians with all 
manner of abusive and derisive language, accused them of cove- 
tousness, pride, envy, ignorance and coarseness, and said that 
they persecuted the innocent Lugher only because he was more 


learned than themselves, and because he had sufficient candor to 
speak out the truth in opposition to the deceit and falsehood 
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of hypocrites. As these humanists, besides being shrewd and 
gifted men, could also use both spoken and written language 
with eloquence and skill, it was an easy matter for them to 
excite pity and regard for Luther among the laity, and to make 
out that for the sake of truth and justice he was persecuted by 
a set of envious, grasping, unlearned clergy, who, living them- 
selves in idleness and debauchery, endeavored to get money out 
of the poor silly people by working on their superstitions. 


Let me call attention finally to some further activities, 
more or less related, of the enemy. The recent inves- 
tigation of private charities conducted in New York was 
inspired by those who do not want wards of the State 
under any religious influence. The attempt to induce 
the Federal Government to establish a National Uni- 
versity is a scheme of the anti-Christian agencies, though 
it is mooted in the names of the Carnegie, the Sage, and 
the Rockefeller Foundations. There is to be a large 
Protestant Parade in Pittsburgh, in September, “in the 
interests of Protestant Christian Unity,’ says the cir- 
cular letter. Preparations have been under way since 
April, and its promoters expect more than 100,000 
There has been an organized effort here 
150,000 French war-orphans in Protestant 
homes of the United States. Catholics standing for 
Congress, for the State legislature, or for membership 
on any law-making body must be defeated, in order that 
legislation to curb the Church’s influence with the peo- 
Many of the magazines, in 


people in line. 
to place 


ple may be put through. 
whose articles even men of education place great confi- 
contributions which re- 
During the month 


dence, have of late carried 
flected very adversely on the Church. 
just passed this is true of the Outlook, McClure’s, Les- 
lie’s, and Harper's. In many cities the greatest secret 
plotting has been on to keep Catholic teachers out of 
public schools, Catholic men off schoolboards, and, in 
several instances, the City Council has asked for the 
resignation of Catholics, who were efficient members of 
such boards. Says the Chicago Citizen: 


In almost all the towns and cities outside Chicago applicants 
for the position of school teacher are sent a blank to fill, and the 
first question is invariably, “What are your Church affiliations ?” 
Usually the answer to this question is decisive, especially if the 
applicant be a Catholic. All this shows that our public schools 
are doing business under false pretenses. They are not “public” 
except in the sense that they are supported by public taxation. 
Beyond this, they are generally partisan and anti-Catholic. The 
only right a Catholic has in most of the townships is to pay 
taxes. 


Politicians espousing the “patriotic” platform are able 
to get ministers interested in their candidacy, and have 
partisan political sermons preached from the pulpit. In 
nearly every State, “representatives of the people” have 
prepared for passage bills on “Convent Inspection.” 
Even if such do not pass, the men who propose the 
bills have the satisfaction of seeing Catholic opposition 
stirred up, and the generai public led to believe that all 
can not be right in these institutions. 

The secret of success in any line of endeavor is or- 





ganization and cooperation. Our antagonists, Christian 
and infidel, understand this well, but Catholics are still 
slow to learn the lesson. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 
A campaign of education by the spread of Catholic liter- 
ature was never so timely, could never be more effective 
than now when thinking people are waiting to hear 
the Catholic side from Catholics themselves. Let 
every Catholic arouse himself and be an apostle ‘of the 
truth, Joun F. No tt, 
Editor of “Our Sunday Visitor.” 


Infantile Paralysis 


HE present technical name of infantile paralysis is 

poliomyelitis, which means an inflammation of the 

gray matter of the spinal cord. Infantile paralysis was 

the old name, given about 1840, but it is not used now 

by physicians because the disease does not always result 
in paralysis. 

The cause is an organism so minute it can be merely 
seen with the strongest objectives of the microscope, but 
nothing can be made out of its characteristics. For 
lack of a better name the organism is called a virus. It 
is found in the central nervous organs, and upon the 
mucous surfaces of the nose, throat, and intestines of 
the patient. It has not been detected in human blood, 
but it appears in the blood of infected monkeys. 

The virus issues from an infected child in the secre- 
tions of the nose, throat, and intestines, and it enters 
apparently through the mucous membranes of the nose 
and throat. It multiplies after entrance, and is carried 
to the nervous system along the lymphatic channels. It 
is spread from patient to patient by coughing, sneezing, 
spitting, kissing, handling, by the feet and proboscis of 
the house fly, probably by cats, dogs, and similar pets, 
by eating-utensils, touched food, careless attendants, and 
dried sputum which is blown about by air currents. The 
microorganism is resistant to weak chemicals, like car- 
bolic acid, and the patent germicides, which may kill 
ordinary bacteria. It survives in shady rooms, but is 
destroyed by direct sunlight. The infection is carried 
along trade routes, railways, highways, waterways. It 
can remain in the nose and throat secretions for a long 
time after the patient has recovered from the acute symp- 
toms of the disease; it has been found active in throats 
six months after infection, but this condition is rare. 
Like smallpox and typhoid, one attack as a rule confers 
subsequent immunity. 

The disease varies in virulence in different epidemics. 
Not all children, and relatively few adults, are suscepti- 
ble to infection. As in other infections, there is a period 
of incubation between the time of exposure to the virus 
and the appearance of the first symptoms of the disease. 
This period varies from two days to even two weeks, 
but eight days is the average time of incubation. After 


about six weeks the patient as a rule does not spread 
the infection. 
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The average death-rate of the disease is below ten 
per cent; the rate varies from five to twenty per cent 
in different epidemics, Children that survive may re- 
cover completely, with no crippling at all; a large num- 
ber, however, suffer some degree of permanent crippling. 
A severely paralyzed child through patient and skilful 
treatment, sometimes extending over months or even a 
few years, may recover most of the functions it had 
before the disease attacked it. 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to diagnose a case 
of poliomyelitis during the first or febrile stage, unless 
there is an epidemic of the disease in the locality, and 
even then the diagnosis is at best conjectural. At first, 
in typical cases, the child is dull, sleepy, and wishes to 
be left alone. Within a few hours, to a day or two at 
the longest, fever appears, going up to 102 or 103 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and this lasts from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours in children, often longer in adults. 
The child usually shows signs of irritation in the central 
sensory parts of the nervous system, as vomiting, con- 
vulsions, some delirium, squint, and pain on touch. After 
these symptoms have lasted from one to three days, 
paralysis shows in one or all the limbs, commonly in 
the legs. The paralysis later may be restricted to a 
single muscle or a group of associated muscles. There 
is always much pain. After the inflammation has sub- 
sided pain ceases as a rule, but there are rare exceptions. 

The muscles begin to waste. The atrophy usually 
reaches its limit in from four to eight weeks after the 
onset of the disease. If the whole limb is affected there 
will be a withered, undeveloped leg or arm; if a group of 
muscles wastes there may be much deformity, such as 
the different forms and degrees of club-foot. 

Commonly the life of the child is spared unless the 
inflammation is of great extent and severity; then the 
muscles of respiration may be involved. The part of 
the spinal cord affected has most to do with the result. 
When the upper part of the cord in the neck, and the 
oblongata below the cerebellum are involved the outlook 
is almost hopeless. 

Since the disease is contagious the patient must be 
isolated, and other children in the family should be kept 
from school and similar gatherings for about six weeks. 
All discharges of the body should be disinfected by 
powerful corrosives or fire, and the rooms are to be dis- 
infected by formalin after the patient has recovered 
sufficiently to permit his association with others. The 
nurse that cares for the patient should be kept away 
from all other children; hence the necessity of hospital 
treatment especially for the children of the poor. When 
there is an epidemic of the disease all moving-picture 
theaters should be closed. Food exposed for sale should 
be screened from flies and protected from street dust. 
People that buy berries and fruit from stands where 
street flies swarm on the stock deserve to get typhoid, 
tuberculosis, poliomyelitis and similar diseases. If the 
vendors are boycotted they will soon cover their goods. 





The disease is always in the country, but it becomes 
epidemic at times, There was an epidemic in New York 
City in 1908, with several thousand cases, but this is 
now forgotten. 

The treatment is technical, and must be given by com- 
petent physicians. Nurses should know that handling 
the child during the acute stage causes it intense pain. 
The treatment of the withered and paralyzed parts, after 
the febrile stage, is mostly by electricity, massage, and 
local heat, and it is to be patiently continued for months 
if necessary. When a child is greatly frightened by the 
electric treatment great caution is to be used in grad- 
ually educating it to submit to the current. Struggling 
and fear will counteract all benefit from the electricity. 
The deformities that follow poliomyelitis can be cor- 
rected more or less by the orthopedic surgeon in certain 
cases when all other means have failed. Gymnastic ex- 
ercises are useful to check tendencies to spinal curvature. 

From what has beer done experimentally there is 
hope of finding a method of getting a protective serum. 
The serum obtained so far has been in very small quan- 
tities, as it is human or simian. 

AustTIN O’MALLEY, M.D. 


My Last Lecture Tour 


HAT things Catholic are received with more favor 
by the general public today than for years past is 
my deliberate judgment after traveling from city to city 
for a period of six months. Certain it is that the defense 
of Catholic claims has been received by the audiences 
during this third annual tour for the Knights of Co- 
lumbus with a spirit of fairness hitherto lacking. The 
questions asked, the discussions which followed, and the 
volume of space given to my work in the public press all 
indicate an increased public interest. This change of 
sentiment is somewhat due, no doubt, to the Christ-like 
attitude of our Holy Father toward the several peoples 
of war-ridden Europe. The absolute neutrality of the 
Pope throughout this awful deluge of blood seems to 
have compelled the respectful attention of numberless 
persons whose ears have heretofore been closed to Cath- 
olic truth. 

The Knights of Columbus arranged public meetings 
for me in 111 cities throughout the six New England 
States, New York and Pennsylvania. Very frequently 
the members of the Knights of Columbus assembled in 
their Council rooms, after the public lecture, to hear an 
informal talk upon the forces at war against the Church 
and to get suggestions as to how Catholic laymen may 
best prepare to meet them. Besides audiences of school 
children, seminarians and Sisters were also addressed. 

Socialism was given a secondary consideration on this 
tour, because of the very general discussion awakened by 
the almost world-wide conflict of arms and because the 
war had completely disorganized the International in 
Europe, besides bringing disaster to many of the local 
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Socialist organizations in this country, Of course, this 
does not mean that the enemy of truth has been beaten. 

My subject was “Peace and War.” The causes of war 
and the means of establishing peace were dealt with as 
they affect our individual, domestic, commercial and 
governmental relationships. The Catholic attitude on 
these four phases of life was made plain by contrasting 
the unscientific and irrational doctrines of radicals with 
the pronouncements and history of the Church. Ques- 
tions came from many angles, though the inquirers kept 
rather consistently upon the ground of debate, the re- 
ligious phases being most in favor, and many sincere 
Protestants were seemingly enlightened by the answers. 
Che Socialists, though lively enough, were tame in com- 
parison with their brothers of days gone by. The interest 
seemed to center around the Fifth Commandment in re- 
lation to the European War and capital punishment. 
“Why do priests bless soldiers? Why is Cur Lord called 
the Prince of Peace when He said He came to bring a 
Why does not the Pope end the war?” These 
were stock questions. The Socialists quizzed me and 
took part in many of the discussions but on no occasion 
did any one attempt a defense of their comrades across 
the water, who, after claiming for sixty years that they 
had no country, are now in battle array in defense of 
their native lands against their erstwhile Socialist bro- 
Consistency is indeed a 


sword? 


thers of the old International. 
jewel, for on both sides of the firing line they whistle 
their old revolutionary airs in proof that they are still 
Socialists. Though the conclusion is told in the several 
languages, they all agree with the editor of the Chemnit- 
“Let weaklings go to the International, 
It has taken a world-wide conflict 


ser Volksstimme: 
I go to Hindenburg!” 
of arms to convince hundreds of thousands of men that 
wage-earners have a country; that patriotism is some- 
thing more than the “refuge of scoundrels”; that love of 
country is implanted in the heart by nature. Happily 
too, there is evidence that the lessons of this war are 
teaching men that obedience to the Pope does not conflict 
with loyalty to country. 

No, the Socialists have not changed their tactics. Their 
method is to attack the teachings of the Church, as 
though that were a defense of their own principles. 
“Does not the Catholic Church teach a mongrel doctrine 
when it says, ‘Thou shalt not kill’ and at the same time 
tells a man to kill his fellow-man in defense of his coun- 
try?” asked a Socialist leader. 

Of course, those who are not seeking the light remain 
in darkness, but most enthusiastic was the attention of 
the non-Catholic audiences when it was shown that the 
Church being the interpreter of God's law, sets forth the 
Her interpretations of the law are 
never contradictory. She does not say at once: “Thou 
shalt” and “Thou shalt not kill.” The Church says that, 
if a man in lawful defense of his life kills an aggressor, 
the one defending his life is innocent of crime. More- 
over, the Church applies this same sound reasoning to the 


law in its purity. 





nation’s defense of its own or their fundamental rights. 
The climax came when a clear case of mongrel doctrine 
was shown. A Socialist philosopher sets it down that the 
“comrades” must not destroy a flower, or kill a beetle, 
for who knows but that defenseless flower or that dear 
little beetle may not in a million years be our brother? 
But now the brethren of the International, bearing a far 
closer resemblance to beetles than to flowers, are fiercely 
killing each other from the trenches. 

It was an agreeable surprise when a defender of the 
“right of private judgment” broke down. “Why can’t 
we take the Ten Commandments at their face value 
without an interpreter?’ was asked. The tables were 
turned when it was shown that disorder instead of order 
would necessarily be the result of allowing each citizen 
to take the laws upon our statute books at their “face 
value”; it was then made clear that both moral and civil 
disorders would result if the Ten Commandments were 
taken according to the individual understanding of their 
face value. Therefore God in His goodness and wisdom 
delegated His authority to an interpreter, the Catholic 
Church. The inquirer jumped to his feet and cried out: 
“I’m satisfied, I’m satisfied,” while the whole house ap- 
plauded. 

Though it was notable that the public press reports of 
my work were favorable, it should not be thought that 
public opposition was negligible. The enemy is still very 
much in evidence. He keeps guard over the public 
schools. Meetings were arranged for me in about fifteen 
of the public school auditoriums, and about five School 
Boards were condemned for granting the use of the halls 
for a Catholic lecture. One instance may be cited. In 
Titusville, Pa., the Methodists, Baptists and members of 
the Salvation Army entered a protest against the action 
of the School Board for granting the use of the high 
school auditorium to the Knights of Columbus. Desiring 
to avoid a controversy, the Chairman of the Board of- 
fered to donate fifty dollars from his private purse 
toward hiring another hall. Our people refused the 
generous offer, maintaining that the school hall had fre- 
quently been used by other societies as a public forum. 
The defense of the rights of the Knights of Columbus 
was so ably maintained by Grand Knight James R. Ga- 
han that the Board decided to stand by its action and 
attended the lecture in a body. The resolutions of the 
“Tabernacle” condemning the Board for renting the 
auditorium “to a sectarian organization for sectarian pur- 
poses” contributed to Catholic prestige in the community, 
for persons of all creeds denounced the action as that of 
“religious fanatics.” The Salvationists are most worthy 
of blame, for but recently two priests in Titusville had 
done the Salvation Army leader a very great favor in- 
deed. Despite this manifestation of bigotry and ingrati- 
tude, the results of my campaign in the cause of truth 
were encouraging. To my mind the field is white for the 
harvest if Catholic laymen are willing to mount the plat- 
form in defense of the Faith. Davin GOLDSTEIN. 
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The Truth about Progress 


HE ancient Hebrews had a story of the origin of 
man with which most of us are familiar. Accord- 
ing to that story man was fashioned by God out of the 
dust of the earth, endowed with a living soul and placed 
in a garden. He subsequently disobeyed God’s com- 
mand and fell from His favor, and the sin and sorrow 
which we now behold in the world are the consequences 
of that first disobedience and of that Fall. 

The principal inhabitants of Otaheite have, as I am 
informed by learned men who have studied their folk- 
lore, a different account to give of the first appearance 
of man. According to them, there once existed upon the 
earth a creature half-human and half-bestial to which 
they give the name of “Mobbo-Boblog”’ which, in trans- 
lation, means “the absent, or missing, link.” Students 
of comparative mythology may find in this an analogy 
to the numerous Greek legends of centaurs, minotaurs, 
mermen, or other half-human, half-bestial creatures with 
which we are familiar. The parents of this being are 
conceived as beasts, its descendants as men, and it is 
implied that men will in consequence go on getting less 
and less bestial until they become supermen, or com- 
munists or members of ethical societies. 

Now it is not my purpose here to discuss the nature 
of either the Hebrew or Otaheitan relations. Aside 
from the teaching of Revelation, it would be extremely 
dangerous to base any practical conclusions affecting 
the future of mankind on the foundations which they 
provide. It will certainly do no man any harm to accept 
the Hebraic account strictly word for word; even natur- 
ally a good deal could be said in its favor. But if any 
politician were to start an agitation for a prohibitive 
tariff on apples, on the ground that apples caused the fall 
of man, I think that we would all be justified in entering 
a vigorous protest. 

It is no good going back for the foundation of your 
Sociology to prehistoric man. By the unaided light of 
reason you knew nothing about prehistoric man. That is 
why he is called “prehistoric.” But there is such a thing 
as historic man, and it is to historic man that we must 
appeal if we would have our earthly politics based on 
anything deserving of the name of science. 

What has history to say to that doctrine which is now 
assumed almost everywhere to be self-evident, the doc- 
trine of progress? By the doctrine of progress I mean 
the doctrine that there is in the nature of things, an 
inevitable tendency to improvement. The doctrine may 
be stated crudely or reasonably. Crudely it may be ex- 
pressed in an ethical hymn which I once heard, two lines 
ef which ran: 

Step by step since Time began 
I trace the steady rise of Man. 


So stated it is too ridiculous for any man who thinks 
for five seconds. Whether there has or has not been 








any “rise of man” at all, it has certainly not been 
“steady.” It is tenable that the twentieth century will 
be better than the thirteenth, or that the thirteenth was 
better than the first, though those who affirm the former 
proposition generally deny the latter, but it would be 
absurd to suggest that the eighth century was better 
than the first, or the fifteenth than the thirteenth. 

Let us, however, consider the more reasonable inter- 
pretation of the doctrine which would make progress 
broken indeed but continuous. This theory may be best 
suggested by the analogy of the rising tide. Individual 
waves recede, but the tide is continuously rising, and 
each wave carries the sea further up than the last. Let 
us see how this hypothesis fits the facts. 

First, it will be well to clear away the mass of con- 
fused thinking which deduces such progress from the 
biological speculation called the doctrine of evolution. 
This speculation, whatever its intrinsic merit, gives us 
no basis for believing in progress, as the greatest man 
who ever championed it, Huxley, very well knew, and 
was never tired of emphasizing. At the most, it would 
only tend to suggest that organisms tend to fit them- 
selves for their environment. But such a process of 
approximation would be just as likely to imply the sur- 
vival of the lower as of the higher forms. Indeed, such 
words as “lower” and “higher” have no meaning in this 
connection. Nature as such has no moral judgments. 

What, then, does history say? 

It is clear that if the doctrine of progress, as ordinar- 
ily understood, were true, a very marked “rise of man” 
ought to be noticeable within historic times. Compara- 
tively speaking, short as is the period covered by human 
history, it should be long enough to show a very de- 
cided and unmistakable improvement, if improvement 
were really going on. 

Now on this subject it is continually necessary to dis- 
tinguish between ascertainable fact and hypotheses 
which have been so thoroughly popularized as to mis- 
lead people to treat them as matter of fact. For in- 
stance, it is everywhere assumed that men were once 
all savages, and that some of them have gradually be- 
come civilized. Portions of the Bible excepted, history 
shows us civilization and barbarism side by side from 
time immemorial as they exist side by side today, Un- 
doubtedly there have been periods marked by the rapid 
expansion of civilization; the first century B. C., which 
saw the expansion of the Roman Empire was one such 
period, and our own age has been on the whole another. 
But the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries saw the rebar- 
barization not only of the territories conquered by Rome 
for civilization, but of much of that part of the world 
which had been civilized before the career of the Roman 
Empire began. Is there any proof that in this matter 
history may not repeat itself? 

Again, if the theory of continuous progress were true, 
one would expect to find long periods of improvement, 
perhaps broken by occasional short lapses. Almost the 
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precise opposite is the truth. It is the periods of recon- 
struction that are brief, rapid and occasional; it is the 
decline that is prolonged. Compare the enormous ad- 
vance of Europe during the first century B. C. with its 
gradual break-up from the beginning of the fourth to 
the end of the ninth century A, D. In how short a 
period was the great medieval civilization created; how 
protracted was its modification! How brief was the 
splendid outburst of the Renaissance; the end of its cor- 
ruption is not yet! 

Now is there anything in regard to progress that does 
fit the historic facts? I think that there is, and I will 
endeavor very briefly to suggest it. 

The human will naturally desires justice and the perfect 
State. If there were no obstacle the human will would 
achieve and retain these things. But there is an obstacle 
for which I find it difficult to find a name, having de- 
liberately chosen in this article to leave theology on one 
But the personal parallel will make clear what [ 
mean. Every man would like to be a good man. Why 
does he continually fall short of his ideal? When you 
have answered that question you will realize why nations 
also continually fall short of their ideals. 

The mere drift of things is never towards good; the 
drift, whether in individuals or States, is always towards 
evil. It is only when a man’s or a nation’s will is 
definitely set against this tendency that good results. 

If this hypothesis is once accepted, the facts of history 
fall in with it quite naturally. The brief periods of 
vigorous reform are the periods during which the human 
will is alert and energetic enough to overcome the 
The long periods of 


side. 


natural tendency to degeneration. 
decline mark the cessation of activity and the consequent 
Men are like 
rowers pulling against a strong stream. If, even for a 
moment, they rest on their oars, they will find themselves 
not stationary but carried a considerable distance down 
the stream. 

Now a word as to the practical application of this doc- 
To many people it will seem to be what is called 
But in practice its consequences will be 


triumph of the mere drift of things. 


trine, 
“reactionary.” 
found to be very much the reverse. 

Thus our society has by common consent got into a 
monstrous tangle, inconsistent with justice, with human- 
ity, and with the satisfaction of normal human desires. 
3ut the greater number of reformers appear to be con- 
vinced that the natural course of things will remedy 
these evils without apparently any special effort on any- 
body’s part. The idea is common to the most divergent 
types of moderns, to the idealistic social reformer who 
trusts to “the spread of enlightenment” and to the Marx- 
ian who trusts to “economic forces.’ I have as little 
trust in one as in the other. It seems to me clear that if 
you let our social system alone it will develop not in the 
direction of an organized democracy but in the direction 
of a more absolute cleavage between the rich and the 
poor, the concentration of all wealth in the hands of the 





former and the reduction of the latter to the position 
of bond-slaves. 

There is only one thing that can prevent this happen- 
ing; and that is not “progress” or social enlightenment 
or economic development, for all these things will rather 
help it to happen; it is the determination on our part and 
that of the mass of the people that it shall not happen. 

If that determination does not exist we are lost. 

Ceci, CHESTERTON. 


An Apostle of Liberty 


HREE hundred years ago, a great event took place 

in the history of our continent. Bartolomé 

de las Casas was officially proclaimed the “Protector 

of the Indians in America.” That title alone is the 

noblest tribute to this great man and a perfect sum- 
mary of his history and life-work. 

If the approval of succeeding generations and the 
praises of posterity could of themselves raise a man 
to the honors of the altar Bartolomé de las Casas, 
the first priest ordained in the New World, the Apostle 
of the Indians, the sturdy champion of liberty on this 
continent, would have won the privilege many years 
ago. Protestant writers like Prescott, Sir Arthur Helps 
and Francis Augustus MacNutt, Spanish historians like 
Herrera and Quintana, even such open enemies of the 
Church and of Religious Orders as Llorente and Gré- 
goire, have been among his most ardent admirers. An 
impartial and painstaking historian, whose words on 
American origins carry more than usual weight, John 
Fiske, thus writes of him: 

In contemplating such a life as that of Las Casas, all 
words of eulogy seem weak and fruitless. When 
now and then in the course of centuries, God’s Providence 
brings such a life into the world, the memory of it must be 
cherished by mankind as one of its most cherished blessings. 
For the thoughts, the deeds, the words of such a man, there 
is no death. The sphere of their influence goes on widening 
forever. They bud, they blossom, they bear fruit from age 
to age. ‘ 

The name of Bartolomé de las Casas should be 
especially dear to Catholics and to Americans. The 
son of one of the hardy argonauts who sailed the West- 
ern Main with Columbus, he was born in Seville in 1474 
and died at Madrid in 1566, just three hundred and 
fifty years ago. In 1502, Bartolomé sailed with 
Ovando to Hispaniola, with worldly dreams of fame 
and wealth and with the same ideals and views which 
stirred the heart of Cortez and his followers in their 
conquest of the land of the Montezumas. In 1510 he 
was ordained priest. If sudden, his change of life was 
whole-hearted and sincere. Eleven years afterwards he 
donned the white robe of St. Dominic, and in 1543, after 
refusing the wealthy bishopric of Cuzco, in Peru, he 
was appointed Bishop of Chiapas in Southern Mexico. 
Cuba, San Domingo, Honduras, Porto Rico, Venezuela, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Spain, the hut of the Indian, the 
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palaces of Viceroys, the audience-chamber of the Coun- 
cil of the Indians, were the scenes of his labors. These 
had but one end, the protection of the liberties and the 
lives of the downtrodden natives of the New World. 

To recount his voyages across the ocean, to recall the 
opposition he met with in his fight for the just recogni- 
tion of the rights of the Indian tribes, to give even a 
summary of the eloquent remonstrances which he ad- 
dressed to the Court of Spain for the redress of the 
wrongs of.the outraged children of the forest, whose 
lives and whose interests had been confided to his care, 
would here be an impossible task. His panegyric can be 
written in a brief sentence, by saying, humanity and 
liberty never had a better friend. One thought alone 
dominated his life and work: “The Indians were men 
and had a right to be treated as such, a right to life, to 
personal freedom.” Garrison or Wendell Phillips, 
Brougham or Wilberforce, Clarkson or Buxton Fowell 
were not more convinced of the evils of slavery than 
this friar and priest was of the wrongs suffered by the 
Indians in. the immense territories won to Spain by the 
sword of her hardy explorers. Witness of the misery 
and degradation caused by the unjust system of the 
repartimientos and encomiendas both in the oppressor 
and the oppressed, he set to work to remedy the evil. 
In the New World he was a voice of warning, of repri- 
mand, and denunciation to the tyrant, of hope and con- 
solation to the suffering and the outcast. 

When face to face with a monstrous wrong, which 
bends the back under some crushing load, and degrades 
the soul of the victim, generous natures are prone to 
exaggerate the evil. It is the penalty which they pay to 
the weakness and the frailty of human nature. We can 
easily forgive them for the motive which inspired them. 
Las Casas did not escape this infirmity of noble minds. 
In his “Historia Apologetica de las Indias” and still 
more perhaps in the “Brevisima Relacion de la Des- 
truycion de las Indias” (Seville, 1552) he overstepped 
the limit of calm and measured statement. Undoubt- 
edly many of the horrors which he recounted were true. 
To its credit the Spanish Government, Emperor and 
Council listened to the terrible charges with a patience 
and .a forbearance which as a rule are not associated 
with the ideas entertained of Spanish rule in the 
colonies. 

Las Casas was a reformer. He had to strike hard to 
drive his blows home. He was not only the protector 
of the Indians, he was the advocate and herald of 
liberty. Few men have done more to advance that cause 
in the Western World. The subject of a monarch like 
Charles V, he was bold and apostolic enough to write a 
pamphlet on the power of kings and to limit that power 
within just and reasonable bounds. Member of an 
ecclesiastical council held in the city of Mexico two cen- 
turies and a quarter before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was passed, he was undoubtedly the man who 
inspired one of the conciliar declarations which says: 








“All persons, no matter what sect or religion they may 
profess, and no matter what sins they may be guilty of, 
rightfully own and possess what they acquired without 


prejudice to others. The principle applies to their king- 
doms, principalities, seignories, dignities and jurisdic- 
tions.” Is there not something here of the tone and 
form of the document framed by Jefferson and signed 
by Carroll of Carrollton? Time and again Las Casas re- 
minded the Spanish monarchs that they reigned for the 
good of their subjects, that they were not the absolute 
masters of their lives and properties, but that they should 
reign for their happiness and that they were responsible 
to God for the manner in which they fulfilled their sacred 
trust. 

To obtain an adequate conception of Las Casas’s 
character, it is not enough to read the story of his 
labors and toils in behalf of his Indian wards. His 
writings must be thoroughly sifted. To understand his 
views on liberty, on the right of the governed to regu- 
late their own lives within certain limits, to make laws 
for their own taxation, we must go to the famous de- 
bate held between him and one of the most accomplished 
and finished scholars of his time, Dr. Gines de Sepulveda, 
at Valladolid in 1550. The question proposed ran thus: 
“Whether a war of the kind which is called a war of 
conquest could be lawfully undertaken against the na- 
tions of the New World, if they had not committed any 
new faults other than those they have committed in 
the times of their infidelity.” The debate, carried on 
by Sepulveda with all the learning and the acumen of 
the trained thinker, and by Las Casas with all the fire 
of an apostle and with the knowledge and experience 
of one thoroughiy acquainted with condition, in the 
New World, has seldom been equaled either in the 
ability of the debaters or in the importance of the 
issues at stake. The arguments were summarized with 
rare intelligence and impartiality by Domingo de Soto, 
the confessor of Charles V. If, as in many debates, 
both sides claimed the victory, the discussion, however, 
gave Las Casas the opportunity to expound before a 
solemn assembly the views which he held most dear. 

Inconsistencies can no doubt be pointed out in the life 
of the Apostle of the Indians. While he condemned 
slavery and serfdom in the case of the Indians, he is 
said to have condoned the enslavement of the negroes, 
and even to have been the cause of the introduction of 
African slavery into the New World. But it is untrue 
that slavery was introduced by him. As far back as 
1505, at a time when he as yet exercised no influence in 
the colonies, negroes had been imported into the Antilles 
to work in the mines. Moreover, slavery was then 
sanctioned by custom and law. If Las Casas ever advised 
the use of slave-labor in the colonies, he seems to have 
had in view the black slaves already working in Spain, 
and already deprived of their full rights as men. On 
this point his learned and well-equipped biographer, 
Francis Augustus MacNutt, has fully cleared his mem- 
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ory. If slavery was to be introduced, Las Casas advised 
the introduction of men already enslaved, not the mak- 
ing of new outcasts. But even this concession, he ever 
deeply regretted, and later in life with a manly repen- 
tance, which does him honor, he sincerely condemned 
his own weakness. Las Casas was not a perfect char- 
acter. He had the infirmities of the strong. He was a 
good hater, but he hated tyranny, cruelty, selfishness and 
greed. The outcast and the slave never had a better 


friend. He loved liberty and fought its battles as 
sturdily as Jefferson, Washington or Bolivar. On the 
350th anniversary of his death, Americans should 


gratefully recall his splendid services to humanity. The 
fruits of his labors and victories were not always visible 
or immediate. Yet, says MacNutt, “The figure of this 
devoted champion of freedom stands on a pedestal of 
enduring fame, of which the foundations rest on the 
eternal homage of all lovers of justice and liberty, and 
it is the figure of a victor who loved God and served 


his fellow-men.”’ Joun C. REVILLE, S.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundrad words 


The French War Orphans 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with much interest in your issue of June 24, a 
letter of Cardinal Sevin on the “French Army Orphanage.” I 
regret that the societies in France interested in the orphans of 
the war should all have such similar names as to cause much 
confusion. The society mentioned by Cardinal Sevin has for 
its object to gather orphans together in institutions, whereas the 
first aim of the “Fatherless Children of France,” Orphelinat des 
Armées, is to keep the children with their mothers or families, 
to ensure their being brought up in the religion of their fathers. 
I hope the two English ladies who came to this country as dele- 
vates from the Orphelinat des Armées have not been confused 
with Madame ——, the American lady named. These ladies, 
Miss Schofield and Miss Fell, have lived in France long enough 
to realize what a living hold Catholicism has on the people 
and have no wish to disturb it. The war seems to have strength- 
ened the attachment of the people to their religion, and this is 
encouraged by our society. Other societies having the same 
aims are now united with ours, under the title of Orphelinat des 
Armées et CEuvres Co-opérantes. EvizapetH E. Crarts. 

Ridgefield, Conn. Chairman Boston Committee. 


The Osler Chiid 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A precocious child. of my acquaintance, aged three, on being 
asked as to the health of her great-grandfather Stepdown, aged 
eighty, replied, cleverly imitating sighs and groans, “O, he very 
bad. He say ‘O-h! A-h’ all the time. Him ought be ki’ed.” 

“What!” came the horrified exclamation. 

“Him ought to be ki’ed,” repeated the little Miss, “for makin’ 
that noise.” ; 

To this has Oslerism brought us. Parents who manifestly 
lament their sins and pains in the hearing of annoyed young 
relatives, straining their ears for motor sirens and dance music 
“ought to be killed.” Of course, this verdict is largely the fault 





of parents. The father of the little Miss is a strapping young 
telegraph operator who returned from a militia camp the other 
day stripped of his uniform and with the title deserter. The 
only son of “kind and devoted” parents, how could he be ex- 
pected to endure discomfort, as a good soldier? Always al- 
lowed his own way at home, a commanding officer with authori- 
tative glance was to him equal in terror to a machine gun. 

A hard bed on the good old “slats” of our forefathers would 
go a long way in “preparedness” for our too-soft young people. 
Instead of the chafing dish, fudge and cocktail of our custo- 
mary entertainments, afternoon hard-tack and evening postum 
might help us on. As exercises in wig-wagging, nothing can 
surpass a daily drill in sweeping, dusting, bed-making, and dish- 
washing. Why not nurse our own fathers and mothers, just for 
practice, until we are really competent to nurse wounded heroes 
with large eyes and decorated breasts? 

I have always urged, and I shall urge it again, a more generous 
and discriminating use of sacred picture-cards in our homes and 
schools. Used as markers, or stuck in dressing-mirrors their 
discipline is always before us. To my mind one of the best of 
these for girls is the subject of St. Ann instructing the Blessed 
Virgin. The uplifted finger of authority and the indulgent smile 
of motherhood mark St. Ann as the ideal guide of youth. The 
roll of parchment on her knee is of course the daily lesson in 
Holy Scripture, while the little sewing-basket on the floor beside 
Mary is a bit of genre painting that is very naive in its appeal. 

For boys there is the camp scene of St. Ignatius, brooding 
soldier-like and wounded over the small “Imitation” in his hand; 
or St. Vincent de Paul, on his errands of mercy. The charity 
which cherishes rather than kills off its aged and infirm cannot 
be expected to thrive in the modern “movie”-mad, birthday-party 
little gourmands we so often see. 

“I’m afraid George won’t want to do that errand after dark,” 
says the trembling mother: of a future deserter. “I won't ask 
him.” But George under reasonable circumstances should be 
told, not asked to go. 

Likewise “Nettye,” who declares dogmatically, “Honestly you 
can’t get any sort of shoes now for less than fifteen dollars.” 
Miss Nettye could quite profitably be pushed into a pair at two 
and a half, to hoe potato-plants exciting with bugs. 

One is almost ready to declare that parents really “ought to 
be killed” by their Osler children if they will not, before it is 
too late, contrive to get the upper hand of authority and the 
strong will of discipline over the future makers of nations and 
international law. World-wars are going to set a high price on 
scarce parents, and it behooves our children to conserve rather 
than quite needlessly kill them off by neglect and tantrums. 

Chester Spring, Pa. E. S. CHESTER. 


Infantile Paralysis and Catholic Institutions 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a reader of America I have followed the numerous 
articles on the charities investigation and feel proud of the 
forcible manner with which America has met the attacks upon 
our institutions. 

The children of New York City and their care once again 
command the front page of our daily papers, but under what 
different circumstances!. Apparently a plague is on us; 
children of the metropolis are quarantined, families moving 
from Manhattan into adjacent New Jersey cities are turned 
back, the resorts in the mountains are frantically sought while 
adults fear to move about in certain sections, lest they carry home 
to their little ones the dreaded germ of infantile paralysis. 

The following from a recent issue of the New York Sun 
is interesting, being a sort of “Order in Council” of the New 
York municipal authorities, “If it is possible to check the 
spread of infantile paralysis by making things so clean that 
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the disease will 
going to do it.” 
The Sun commented on the order as follows: 


have no place to breed, New York City is 


This sounds reasonable. It suggests the application of 
good sense to the problem in health conservation with which 
we are now dealing. Indeed, it is elemental. But it suggests 
several questions. If conditions of uncleanness exist which 
are responsible for the present epidemic, who is to blame for 
them? By whom were they tolerated? What factor of leg- 
islative enactment or administrative weakness permitted their 
creation and perpetuation? The well-taxed citizens of New 
York are entitled to explicit answers to these interrogatories. 


Of course it sounds reasonable and by all means give the 
taxpayers the desired information. Will the municipal 
authorities tell the dear old taxpayers of their city that not 
one case of infantile paralysis has been reported in any 
Catholic Orphan Asylum where their well-paid investigators 
reported they found dirt, vermin and one tooth-brush for 
400 children? Or will they tell the taxpayers that every 
case of the disease has originated in private families, and 
that the “efficiency craving” city officials are exerting every 
effort to place the city’s wards with private families, and also 
that the families in the clean exclusive sections of the great 
city are not always willing to take in orphans for a small 
remuneration, much less voluntarily? 

It will be a great accomplishment to do away with the 
cause of the plague; but will it result in the exposure of the 
responsible official to public ridicule, or his removal from 
office? I doubt it. 


Asbury Park, N. J. A. J. Morris. 


Our Schools and the Liturgy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Saying My Prayers in Latin,” a delightful contribution 
to your issue of July 1, makes one lament that so few of us 
are able properly to appreciate even a small part of the 
great public liturgy of the Church, a liturgy that is the in- 
heritance and should in some measure be the possession of 
us all. Why is it that in America at least so little effort is 
made in our schools to teach a knowledge and love of the liturgi- 
cal prayers? Is there indeed any systematic effort to teach 
even the greatest of our Latin hymns in our Catholic col- 
leges, high schools, and parochial schoals? Surely, this is 
something worthy of our education’s best efforts, and cer- 
tainly it is not receiving the attention it deserves. 

Our Catholic colleges could impart an intimate knowledge 
and a deep love of the great Latin prayers of the Church. 
Do they ever attempt to do so? Never during six years of 
attendance at a well-known Catholic college in New York 
did I hear a single Latin hymn of the Church discussed in 
class. Of the class graduating with me I do not believe 
that a single one of us on our commencement day knew that 
there was such a prayer as the Adoro Te Devote in exis- 
tence. I feel sure that not one of us, if put to the test, 
could say two stanzas of the unsurpassable Dies Ire. 
And from association with the graduates of many other 
Catholic colleges of the East, I am sure that this state o€ 
things is not the exception but the rule. Is not this a serious 
neglect? Consider what has been kept from the lives of 
these young men; consider how easily with their knowledge 
of Latin such loss might have been avoided. Non-Catholics 
believe that we neglect literature and science in our schools 
in order to give the time to devotion. On the contrary, we 
are so engrossed, it would seem, with pagan classics and 
science that we do not even mention some of the great monu- 
ments of Catholic devotion. That these hymns are not 
written in classical Latin is a trivial excuse for not studying 





them in class. Classical they may not be, but master-pieces 
certainly they are. If catching the thoughts, the yearning 
of the human mind and heart, and imprisoning them for all 
time in a jeweled casket of words be the achievement of 
literature, who will deny that high claim to many of these 
sublime prayers? Of the Dies Ire our greatest living 
authority in literary criticism, Professor George Saintsbury, 
has said that it is “the greatest of all hymns and one of the 
greatest of all poems.” And with the Dies Jre how many 
other great poems and prayers may we number from the 
storehouse of our Latin liturgy, the Stabat Mater, Adoro 
Te, Pange Lingua, or the Veni Sancte Spiritus? What is finer, 
for example, than these closing lines of the Lauda Sion? 


Bone Pastor, Panis vere, 

Jesu, nostri miserere: 

Tu nos pasce, nos tuere: 

Tu nos bona fac videre, 
In terra viventium. 


Tu, qui cuncta scis et vales, 
Tu, nos pascis hic mortales: 
Tuos ibi commensales, 
Coheredes, et sodales 

Fac sanctorum civium. 


What the Catholic college can do to foster. a. love for 
these liturgical prayers, that the Catholic high school can 
also easily achieve. 

But I will go further and hope that the work may be 
begun and continued for years even in our parish schools. 
Why not? May not at least the greatest prayers and hymns 
of our noble liturgy be made the life-long possession of 
every graduate of these schools? May they not be explained 
stanza by stanza and appreciatively interpreted for the chil- 
dren, while their majestic rhythm sings itself into the pupils’ 
memory? Anyone who knows the meaning of a liturgy and 
its power to raise the mind and heart to God will recognize 
what powerful aids the teacher will already have in the 
knowledge of the child and his intimate familiarity with the 
great dramatic action of the Church’s daily Sacrifice. 

As the child grows older, indeed, he will read more and 
more of content into the lines he learned to love when he 
was young. But so true a measure of real spiritual value, 
so lasting an expression of the human need and yearning 
for God are these magnificent old verses that a man may 
read and reinterpret them for a lifetime, yet never begin to 
exhaust their vitality. This in itself would vindicate their 
greatness. They are “not of an age, but for all time.” 

Let it not be said pupils will not respond. Pupils are 
human beings and their human hearts will answer to the 
appeal of those wonderful lines, an appeal that is bound up 
with the very rhythm and swing of the verse, as it is with 
the depth of meaning that is packed into the words. Let 
these great hymns and prayers be so taught that the pupils 
will know them more and more; of themselves the children 
will come more and more deeply to love them; and‘as- they 
grow into manhood they will cherish them as priceless ‘pos- 
sessions; by means of them, as their spiritual ancestors. did, 
they will throughout life “refresh and replenish their’ most 
sacred thoughts.” ' 

Bitterly do enlightened Protestants regret that. by the 
ruthless ignorance of those who made the “Book of Common 
Prayer” they have been forever deprived of the richest and 
most precious parts of the liturgy. But it tears a man’s 
heart-strings to think that so many. Catholics do not: know 
and hence do not love as they ought the heritage that is 
theirs. For the Church’s noble liturgy in all its richness is theirs 
by right of inheritance. May our Catholic educators’ make it 
theirs by right of possession. : 


New York E. S. D. 
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Villa, Lind and the Mexican Church 


sé URDER will out,” even when a “silent states- 

M man” is involved. So, it has come to pass that 
John Lind has spoken; true, he intended simply to whis- 
per into another statesman’s ear, but somehow or other 
his words went beyond the mark and were heard by the 
people he vilified. 

A document sent from Mexico, by the transcendent 
diplomat of Sweden and the Minnesota forests, to the 
Honorable William Jennings Bryan, once upon a time 
Secretary of State in the Cabinet of Mr. Woodrow Wil- 
son, President of the United States, fell into the hands 
of the Felicistas and has been given to the press. Thus 
it reads in part: 


As it appears to me, after considerable reflection, the present 
situation offers the choice of alternative policies as follows: ... 
(2) To let the Mexicans themselves undertake and carry on the 
work of reconstruction under such restraint and limitations as 
it may seem necessary and practicable to impose. If this latter 
plan appeals to you as it does to me, then | cannot express my 
conviction too strongly that J] deem it an essential and necessary 
condition, to justify any hope of success, that the City of Mexico 
be humiliated at least and for the following reasons: Mexico 
City for centuries has been the center of such government and 
public opinion as the country has had; and it has assumed to 
speak and act for the whole country. It has been the seat and 
the home of all intrigue and all the corruption from which the 
country has suffered, and it is, in the concentration of its wealth, 
in its arrogance, in its morals, social and political, as degraded 
as any capital city in the world. 

For the purpose of a cursory analysis the population of Mex- 
ico City may be viewed as composed of four principal factors: 

(a) The aristocratic wealthy element (which includes the 
Church), and the army, in sympathy, the source and nurse of all 
the corruption. This class has no home nor home life in our 
sense of the term; no country; Mexico is merely a revenue 
producer. In the bull-fight season it divides its time with foreign 
capitals. 3 

The vanity and conceit of the first two classes is mountain- 
high. They call it pride—real pride they have none. It is prob- 


ably the outgrowth of the four centuries of unconscious com- 








parison with an inferior race. However produced, it is a stub- 
born fact that resists all genuine progress, even betterment. I 
repeat as a first condition to any progress this pride must be 
humbled. 

We can do it with two brigades at this time, but we cannot do 
it in a moral sense with a hundred thousand. Any chastisement 
that we might inflict would only cause resentment. It would 
be laid to our superior equipment, to their misfortune,-to our 
wealth, and, as they would say, to the fact that we were mean 
enough to take advantage of their national misfortune. 

We could defeat, but we could neither humble nor humiliate 
them. This can only be done by their own people, their own 
blood—the people of the North.. They can do it to perfection 
if given a chance. 

To make a dog feel that he really is a cur he must be whipped 
by another dog and preferably by a cur, consequently let this 
house-cleaning be done by home talent. It will be a little rough, 
and we must see to it that the walls are left intact, but I should 
not worry if some of the verandas and French windows were 
demolished. 

General Villa, for instance, could do the job very satisfac- 
torily, as a good friend and true unselfish one, only desiring 
Mexico’s good. We should be near enough by to prevent an 
utter neighborhood scandal, and as a good neighbor we should 
also, when the house is ready for permanent repairs, lend a 
helping hand and see to it that the work is done fairly and that 
the required material is not wasted. 


General Villa did all that was expected of him. A 
dying nation submerged in the savagery of the “North” 
is witness to the glory of his work. The Mexican 
Church has been humbled by the “dog,” the “cur”; its 
altars have been desecrated ; its priests tortured and mur- 
dered ; its Brothers shot; its Sisters deflowered under cir- 
cumstances of unspeakable brutality. The crucifixion 
has been reenacted; the naked rood is red once again 
with the blood of the Master. Nothing remains to be 
done or said except perchance to congratulate Mr. Lind’s 
“cur” and Mr. Lind himself and all the other God-fear- 
ing, capable statesmen on their work, the “humiliated” 
Mexican Church mourning its polluted altars, its mur- 
dered priests and Brothers, its deflowered Sisters. Mr. 
Lind’s “cur,” Mr. Lind and all the other God-fearing, 
capable statesmen are congratulated on their achieve- 
ment ! 


The Guardian of Purity 


2 Hg sound principles Father Joseph Keating lays 

down in an excellent paper on “The State and the 
Social Evil” he contributes to the July Month might 
profitably be brought to the attention of some of our 
American law-makers. Regarding legislation against 
the grave disorder in question, he shows that if the 
State is anxious that its citizens successfully avoid 
the physical consequences of sin, but neglects to 
see that their moral sense is strengtheied and elevated, 
matters will go from bad to worse, for “Nothing can 
combat the evil in all its bearings, and keep the soul as 
well as the body healthy, except the practice of virtue.” 
Sins of impurity lessen or increase among a people ac- 
cording to the degree in which the teaching of Christ 
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on the subject is accepted. “If the physical disease is 
to be suppressed, the moral disease which precedes and en- 
genders it must first be overcome. All. other remedies 
are but palliatives.” Father Keating then summarizes 
as follows what the Catholic Church as the watchful 
guardian of purity has done for the State: 

By the express injunction of its Founder, it made voluntary 
virginity a higher ideal than even Christian marriage. Its 
teaching on the virtue of chastity is definite, clear, and uncom- 
promising. None of its children who have studied its catechisms 
can be ignorant on this important point. It stigmatizes as 
grievous sins all deliberate offences, were they only in thought 
or desire against purity. It braces the weak human will and tames 
the strong human passions by constant recourse to the means 
of grace, prayer and the Sacraments, until appetite is brought 
thoroughly into subjection to the rational will. It sets before 
Christian youth conspicuous models of virtue, the Queen of 
Virgins especially, and the Saints remarkable for purity of 
life, and bands them together in sodalities for mutual support. 
It preaches moderation in the use of matrimonial privileges 
and denounces all abuse of them. It opposes with all its force 
the system of successive polygamy introduced by divorce. It 
thus uses every means, natural and supernatural, to keep this 
strong animal instinct in due bounds, and it attains wonderful 
success in its efforts. St. Augustine, who was enslaved by the 
evil habit, would have despaired of permanently breaking his 
bonds but for the chaste example of the Christian youths and 
maidens around him, and that phenomenon has persisted to this 
day. The superior morality of Catholic boarding schools is 
acknowledged tacitly or openly by thousands of non-Catholics, 
and that morality is mainly due to the light and strength 
afforded by the Church. 


The Church, moreover, has never tolerated for an 
instant the doctrine that sins of impurity are unavoid- 
able, she has never regarded as inevitable what is eu- 
phemistically termed “sowing one’s wild oats,” and she 
has never accepted the so-called “double standard.” 
The pagans of our day, however, shamelessly and per- 
sistently teach that sexual promiscuity is universal, par- 
donable, “natural,” “necessary” and even “wholesome.” 
Consequently public opinion regarding the social 
evil has become so perverted that outside the Church 
correct principles concerning the obligation and prac- 
ticability of personal purity for both men and women are 
becoming “unpopular.” All the more important there- 
fore is it that Catholic publicists should thoroughly un- 
derstand and fearlessly defend the Church’s attitude 
toward the social evil. 


‘‘Keeping Things Going’’ 


E cheered them as they marched away. Swinging 
down our city streets the nation’s saviors had 

doffed flannel and sack suit and put on khaki to bear the 
burden of war. The obscure artisan, the humble laborer 
and tradesman, the man of big business blazed into 
prominence as a soldier prepared to fight the country’s 
battles. Public enthusiasm pitched high, and the hand- 
clapping and shouting from the crowds on the curb and 
in the windows along the line of march, nearly drowned 








the music of the regimental band. For “He’s savior of 
‘is country when the guns begin to shoot.” The man-at- 
arms bears war’s burden. But do not forget he does not 
bear it all. It falls with cruel weight on the women of 
the land, the wife, the sister and the daughter, who get 
none of the applause, and much of the suffering that 
shadows the march of tramping armies. 

War did not follow Carrizal. Yet we have not es- 
caped all of war’s burdens, though there is peace along 
the Rio Grande. Relief committees organized in our 
different cities to aid the families of the citizen-soldiery 
make us realize what war means to the women of a land 
when the war-drum throbs in earnest, as it has throbbed 
for two years in blood-mad Europe. The drum-tap is a 
sledge-hammer blow when it strikes the home with no 
music to soften it. The womanhood of the warring na- 
tions echoes the cry of the womanhood of France: 

It is the length of the war rather than its cruelties which call 
for complaint. We are tired, our women are overworked, our 
children miss their schooling, and, although everyone does some- 
thing extra, we do not get it all done. Yet France owes much 
to these quiet-living people; whether in chateau or cottage, they 
are “keeping things going.” 

America too owes much to the women of the land who 
“are keeping things going,’ while the men are guarding 
the international line. Many a boy thought the rush to 
the border quite a lark. It is no lark for the quiet women 
who are at home, in some instances enduring want, in 
every instance enduring the suffering that only women 
know. Even béfore the “guns begin to shoot,” theirs is 
the pain, the patient pain borne in silence. 


Deserting the Trenches 


PROPOS of the well-known fact that in number- 

less Protestant churches throughout the land 

there is a practically complete suspension of religious 

activities during the summer, a certain minister who 

still retains some old-fashioned notions about the neces- 

sity of worshiping God even in July and August, puts 
the following pertinent questions to his coreligionists: 

Have you heard that the Central Empires are planning to 
evacuate most of their trenches just at the time when it is known 
the Allies are to make their strongest “drive’’? Or is it the 
Allies that have made this incredible plan? No, it is the churches 
and welfare forces that are evacuating their trenches for the 
summer, when the hell-fire forces are accustomed to make their 
most deadly charge. We are sending thousands of soldiers to 
Texas and Mexico, expected to march with heavy equipment and 
fight regardless of torrid summer weather; and we send mis- 
sionaries to many fields where the coolest weather is hotter than 
our hottest. 

It would be interesting to hear what answer the pas- 
tors of the closed churches will make their fellow-min- 
ister, for his position seems impregnable. Without ques- 
tion summer and vacation-time is Satan’s busy season. 
He is thoroughly aware that as the thermometer goes 
up, piety goes down, that a rise in temperature is often 
followed by a weakening of frail humanity’s moral fiber, 
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and that the average person’s fidelity to the duties of a 
Christian are marvelously influenced by geographical 
considerations. No doubt the woman who announced 
“Tl have chloroformed the cat, loaned the canary to a 
neighbor, said good-bye to the Ten Commandments, and 
am off for the seashore’ frankly expressed in words 
the thought that is hidden in the minds of many who 
make elaborate preparations for an “enjoyable’’ vaca- 
tion. 

_ So it would seem that the Protestant minister who 
really has at heart the spiritual welfare of his flock 
ought to make extraordinary efforts to lure them to 
Church during July and August and should by no means 
altogether give up holding services. But perhaps it is 
only the shepherd’s concern for the errant sheep who 
stray during the summer months by mountain or mere 
that leads him to join them there himself. In this con- 
nection it is worthy of note that the main concession 
the Catholic Church makes to the summer thermometer 
is merely the omission of the late High Mass and the 
longer sermon. As for Catholics on vacation they clearly 
understand that they are still bound to assist at the Holy 
Sacrifice every Sunday. 


Base Use of Children 


HILDREN are sacred creatures, consecrated. in in- 
nocence to God. For this reason normal men 
venerate them and scorn to use them for any purpose 
that will not stand the searching gaze of their Creator. 
But not all men are normal: the intellects of some are 
dull beyond the ordinary, the wills of others are malicious 
to an abject degree. Hence it often happens that high 
ideals are either not understood or, being understood, are 
rejected for the sake of a base advantage. This may ex- 
plain much that has taken place and is taking place in 
relation to the New York Charities Investigation. In this 
instance not only are children unrevered as vessels of 
holiness, they are used for the basest of purposes, an 
unholy warfare against other children. An instance in 
point is thus described in a recent issue of the Brooklyn 


Standard Union: 


A photo-play, claimed by the directors to be the story of a 
boy’s life in a great city, but in reality alleged to be based upon 
reports of institutional inspectors of the City Charities Depart- 
ment, is being enacted in the old red brick armory, 140 Amity 
Street, Flushing, which was formerly the studio of the Equitable 
Film Company. .. . 

Towzled heads, grimy faces, tattered and dirty clothes, back- 
less benches, cots in which two children sleep and on which have 
been left the “trail of the bedbug in their scramble to cover,” a 
score of children bathing at one time in a tub, said to be about 
3% by 15 or 18 feet in size, stockings hanging over the shoe- 
tops of the smaller children, according to some of the children 
who participated in the picture, are a few of the things that will 
be shown to “corroborate” the reports of Mr. Kingsbury’s in- 


spectors. Eighty children, forty boys and as many girls, ranging 


in age from three to seventeen years, were employed to enact 
the different scenes. 





Most of the scenes, it is asserted, were taken in the armory, 
but the playground of the “institution” was photographed in a 
coal-yard, and the agricultural pursuits of the “home” were car- 
ried on in the back-yard of a Flushing citizen on Amity Street. 

Craighton Hale and Sheldon Lewis, who recently appeared in 
“The Iron Claw,” are the “bad boys” of the institution and, 
according to the children who told of their experience yesterday, 
caused the “matron” in charge of the coal-yard playground no 
end of trouble, and were the “children who got the make-believe 
scoldings and had to carry the wood and things like that.” 

“We was all taken to Mr. Lines’ coal-yard,” said eleven-year- 
old Ruth Lindeke, of West Amity Street, Flushing, “and Mr. 
Powell told us all to put on the gingham aprons he had for us. 
To make them look dirty Mr. Powell squirted some black stuff 
all over us out of a round thing like what you put out fires with. 

“After we had played down in the coal-yard a little while, 
ring-around-a-rosy and things like that, the matron read to us. 
She couldn’t make Mr. Hale behave very good. He was the 
big man dressed up like a boy, and looked awful funny, so we 
didn’t enjoy the story so very much. 

“When we was in the armory a lady put us all to bed in little 
cots and made us make believe to go to sleep. There was two 
of us in each cot. 

“There was also a big tub there, and most all of the children 
had to have a bath all together at one time, only I didn’t have 
any bath, because they didn’t want me to.” 

Mildred Seibert, nine years old, and her sister Laura, seven, 
jumped out of their bed in their home, 159 Amity Street, when 
they heard a reporter talking to their mother about the picture. 

“Yes, we was both actresses,” said Mildred. “There was a lot 
of our girl and boy friends in the picture and. we was all 
dressed alike and had little gingham aprons on and we all had to 
have black shoes and stockings. 

“First we had something to eat at a long table and then we 
went down to the coal-yard and played. We had oatmeal and 
milk and bread to eat, and we went to bed, too, and had lots of 
fun making believe go to sleep. There was two of us in a cot 
and sometimes some of the children would tickle each other and 
they couldn’t make believe go to sleep. 

“A lot of the children had to take a bath in a tub in the 
armory. As many as could got in the tub at one time and they 
all had tights on. 

“First Mr. Powell wasn’t going to let me be an actress. He 
said he only wanted my sister Laura, but papa asked him to 
take me too, and he did.” 


Comment would but conceal the naked hideousness of 
this part of the warfare carried on against children by 
men who would either score a peint in their own favor 
or turn a penny by outrages against truth and decency. 


*“*Saving’’ the Public Schools 


ITH the object of exposing the machinations of 
Papistical schoolma’ms, the Guardians of Liberty 

have been “investigating” the public schools of Chicago, 
and tfiumphantly report that in one school “pictures of 
the Madonna were found on the walls of some rooms.”’ 
As it would be difficult to secure for decorative purposes 
selections from the Old Masters which would not include 
a Madonna or two, the Guardians’ discovery is not sur- 
prising. The teal marvel is that these preservers of our 
liberties should be so indignant because a few lifeless 
Romish pictures were discovered in a school, yet tolerate 
with composure tke presence there of living Papistical 
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women who actually have under their control for hours 
and hours, day after day, hundreds of free-born American 
children, for some sixty per cent of the public-school 
teachers of Chicago are said to be Catholics. Nor is 
this menace to our liberties confined to the metropolis of 
the Middle West, for the schools of New York and 
Boston are reported to be almost as seriously imperiled, 
and those of Philadelphia and St. Louis are not much 
better off. Indeed, if the truth were told, there is hardly 
a town in the northern half of the United States where 
the Papistical schoolma’am is not exerting a strong per- 
sonal influence over the boys and girls she teaches. 

Well it is too for the public schools of the land that 
this is so. For the Catholic teacher, though she of course 
formally instructs the children committed to her charge 
only in those secular branches that fall within the scope 
of the public school’s curriculum, nevertheless if she is 
a stanch Catholic cannot but be giving her pupils 
constantly, though perhaps unconsciously, other lessons 
of far higher value and importance to them than are 
reading, writing and arithmetic. The reason for this is 
plain. Owing to the faith she holds, the ideals she 
cherishes and the motives that govern her life and con- 
duet the Catholic teacher will always be inculcating by 
precept and example the virtues of reverence, obedience, 
- application and self-control, and as these are the very 
virtues that young America obviously stands most in 
need of today, perhaps the Catholic teachers in the public 
schools will at last be recognized as the best “Guardians 
of Liberty” our country could possibly have. 


After Two Years 


FTER two years of war we pause a moment to re- 

flect not upon the stupendous nature of the con- 

flict, nor upon the enormous losses of nations, nor upon 

the misery in so many homes. That is an oft-told story, 

so familiar as to have lost its wonder, so sickening that 

it will scarcely bear repetition. There is another phe- 

nomenon, however, consoling, not sad, which has become 

prominent in the course of the conflict and is even now 

in such plain view that no man can ignore it: namely, 
the phenomenon of Christianity. 

When this war began it signalized, so non-Christians 
were fond of telling us, the breakdown of Christianity. 
Nations that called themselves Christians were slaugh- 
tering one another after the manner of heathens. Chris- 
tianity was a failure; it had lost whatever hold it had 
upon the human heart. There was of course an obvious 
distinction to be made between nations that were 
Christian in name and nations that ‘were Christian in 
deed, and it was often made in explanation and as often 
brushed aside as too metaphysical for pragmatic minds. 

But now after two years it appears, even from the 
evidence of the war itself, that Christianity has not 
failed. It is in the Catholic religion alone that Christian- 
ity exists in its only true form, and the grip of the Catho- 








lic religion upon the human heart is, it seems, still firm. 
Nations have hearkened to the voice of the Roman Pon- 
tiff, ever pleading the cause of the wounded and the 
hungry. Many priests and Sisters are serving on the 
battle-fields of Europe not with sword or gun, but only 
with the cross of Christ by their side, ministering alike 
to friend and foe. It is in the comfortless farewell at 
the end of life that a shallow religion or philosophy will 
reveal its fallacy. Do you see any of those Catholic 
soldiers slack in their faith in the midst of the death- 
showers of war? Rather do they cling to their religion 
for solace in the miseries and hardships of battle, breath- 
ing forgiveness of their enemies as they die. Wayward 
sons of Mother Church many, of them may have been in 
life, but there is no one and nothing else, not irreligion, 
nor skepticism, nor any other false worship, that they 
love more in dying. 

These are not the relics of a dead faith; this is 
Christianity alive and flourishing, Hear the converts 
declare with their own peculiar pragmatic sanction that 
“the principles of Christ have not been given a fair 
trial.”’ At last even the tongues that raised the foolish 
slogan “the failure of Christianity’ admit that the 
blame for the hatreds of war attaches to the wilful heart 
of men, not to Christ’s inhuman Gospel of love. 


LITERATURE 
The Poems of a Priest 


DISCERNING critic recently observed that Catholicism 
is the one power in the world today that can save the 
art of poetry from debasement and ruin. For the various 
revolutionary schools of verse, the imagists, cubists, vorticists, 
and what-not, have by sheer persistence been deplorably suc- 
cessful in convincing both publishers and readers that the 
dust-heap is the only place to go for true inspiration and that 
no “poet” can now deliver his “message” effectively unless he 
completely frees himself from the rust-covered chains of poetic 
form and diction, from rhythm, assonance and rhyme, and 
seeks instead to express himself in “everyday speech.” Indeed, 
it would seem that the more like prose his “verse” can be made, 
the higher its poetical value will be. Intensity of emotion is 
the chief requisite in ultra-modern verse, sublimity of thought, 
felicity of phrase, and harmony of measure apparently being 
altogether secondary considerations. For instance, we find a 
reputable publishing house bringing out lean volumes of such 
insipid lines as the following: 
I saw it there in my dream; 
The cover of it was red. 
Red is the color of blood, 
The color of brotherhood ; 


Red is the color of flame— 
I saw this book in a dream. 


Tired, however, of the prosy versifiers of skepticism and 
sensuality, the literary world is now listening attentively to the 
singers of faith and mysticism. For even the unbeliever is 
forced to own that the poetry suggested by the latter themes is 
of a higher order than that inspired by the dust-heap and that 
Catholics, just because they are so hopelessly addicted to living 
by faith and practising mysticism, are now producing the 
world’s finest poetry. Their habit of mind, moreover, is so 
conservative that they cling tenaciously to the good old tradi- 
tions of poetry and shun the new schools of verse. 
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Both in this country and in Great Britain the choir of melo- 
dious poets whom the Church has taught to sing is now quite 
numerous and renowned. There is Alice Meynell, for example, 
and Katharine Tynan, Joyce Kilmer and Hilaire Belloc, Louise 
Imogen Guiney, and Helen Parry Eden, Condé B. Pallen and 
Thomas Walsh. That there is another accession to this tuneful 
company is proved by the recent appearance, from the press of 
Lawrence J. Gomme, New York, of “The Dead Musician and 
Other Poems,” the collected lyrics of Father Charles L. O’Don- 
nell, C.S.C. To taste the high quality of his poetic genius the 
readers of the little volume need not go beyond the opening 
poem, written “In memory of Brother Basil, organist for half 
a century at Notre Dame,” which begins thus: 


He was the player and the played upon, 
He was the actor and the acted on, 

Artist, and yet himself a substance wrought; 
God played on him as,he upon the keys, 
Moving his soul to mightiest melodies 
Of lowly serving, hid austerities, 

And holy thought that our high dream out-tops— 
He was an organ where God kept the stops. 

Naught, naught 
Of all he gave us came so wondrous clear 
As that he sounded to the Master’s ear. 


and ends in this high strain: 


As one who long had put wine by 
Would now himself deny 
Water, and thirsting die. 
So, sometimes he was idle at the keys, 
Pale fingers on the aged ivories; 
Then, like a prisoned bird, 
Music was seen, not heard, 
Then were his quivering hands most strong 
With blood of the repressed song,— 
A fruitful barrenness. Oh, where, 
Out of angelic air, 
This side the heavens’ spheres 
Such sight to start and hinder tears. 
Who knows, perhaps while silence throbbed 
He heard the De Profundis sobbed 
By his own organ, at his bier today,— 
It is the saints’ anticipative way, 
He knew both hand and ear were clay. 
That was one thought 
Never in music wrought, 
For silence only could that truth convey. 


Widowed of him, his organ now is still, 
His music-children fled, their echoing feet yet fill 
The blue, far reaches of the vaulted nave, 
The heart that sired them, pulseless in the grave. 
Only the song he made is hushed, his soul, 
Responsive to God’s touch, in His control 
Elsewhere shall tune the termless ecstasy 

Of one who all his life kept here 

An alien ear, 

Homesick for harpings of eternity. 


If the foregoing stanzas remind some readers of Francis 
Thompson, perhaps these charming quatrains will recall Father 
Tabb: 


MARTHA AND Mary 


When Light is dead, the busied. Day 
Folds weary hands and glides away; 
While Night outspreads her starry hair 
Upon His grave, and worships there. 


RECEPTION 


A Magdalen, the scarlet Day, 
Knocked at Eve’s convent bars; 

Comes Twilight, penitent in gray, 
Telling her beads, the stars. 


THE Son or Gop 


The fount of Mary’s joy 
Revealed now lies, 

For, lo, has not the Boy 

His Father’s eyes? 








The gift of being no less pious than poetical is not common, 
but Father O’Donnell has it. The temptation to go on prodigally 
quoting from his religious verse is very strong. In “Dante to 
Beatrice on Earth,” for instance, are found the fine lines: 

Hush, hush, O heart! The other side of sky 
There is, believe it, love, a wondrous Hand 
Forever wiping eyes forever dry; 
There are no willows growing in that land, 
And never shall the lips of love be mute, 
God making of our hearts a faultless lute. 


Quick as is Father O’Donnell’s eye to perceive the beauty of 
the soul, he is also keenly sensitive to the beauty of the world, 
as is evidenced by such delicate lyrics as “The Poet’s Bread,” 
“Drought,” “The Earth-Hour,” “The Son of Man,” and this 
exquisite description of spring’s coming: 

Sandaled with violets, adown the breaking way 
She cometh, misty-eyed with hopes of May; 


The changing splendor of the morning skies 
Holds less of promise than her waiting eyes. 


Across the black, ploughed fields her scarf of rain 
In floating folds enwraps the leaping grain, 
While ’neath the velvet press of her thin feet, 
Quickens to growth the yet unbladed wheat. 


And as she dreameth, down the blue, far rills 
Rise windy banks of unborn daffodils,— 
Soft! is it growing grass or young birds’ call 
Lisping to her, the Mother of them all? 


“Dreams of Donegal” and “A Hosting of the Gael” will 
awaken the music in Irish hearts. There is a sweet miracle play 
on the Nativity, and the volume ends with the ode Father 
O’Donnell read at the Panama Exposition on Indiana Day, in 
which he does not forget to sing of the triumph achieved by 
that “Conquistador for God, the mission priest,” nor to pay an 
affectionate tribute to James Whitcomb Riley, “brother and 
friend.” 

Catholicism, it is said, has not produced so many poets or 
so great as would be expected of a religion so full of loveli- 
ness and beauty as ours. Cardinal Newman seems to admit 
the fact and explains it by pointing out that the Church herself 
is “The poet of her children: full of music to soothe the sad 
and control the wayward—wonderful in story for the imagina- 
tion of the romantic; rich in symbol and imagery, so that 
gentle and delicate feelings which will not bear words may in 
silence intimate their presence or commune with themselves. 
Her very being is poetry, every psalm, every petition, every 
collect, every versicle, the cross, the miter, the thurible, is a 
fulfilment of some dream of childhood, or aspiration of youth.” 
In our day, however, when the world is losing the power of 
discerning spiritual beauty, it is good to find Catholic poets 
like Father O’Donnell who in musical and felicitous verses 
can describe the Church’s radiant loveliness and convince the 
weak in faith that there is a higher life than this daily one and 
a brighter world than this they see. WALTER DwIGHT, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Book of Saint Bernard on the Love of God. Edited 
with Translations and Notes by Epmunp G. Garpner, M.A., 
Litt.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

The editor of this book remarks significantly in his intro- 
duction that St, Bernard wrote his book “On the Love of 
God” when “he had hardly yet begun to take an active part 
in the external affairs of the Church, or to manifest that 
(sometimes excessive) zeal against those he deemed tainted 
with heresy.” One critic, taking his cue from this remark, 
spins out a fancy of his about “the Renaissance, when the 
cold, healthful wind of reason swept many cobwebs away, 
among them the iridescent strands of monkish mysticism.” 
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What have mists to do with mystics? Who will teach our wise 
critic to distinguish the sound and the sense? A genuine 
mystic like the Abbot of Clairvaux must needs be the most 
clear-headed of mortals, and his hatred of heresy, his impa- 
tience with Abelard, and Arnold of Brescia, and anti-Pope, 
and renegade bishops and recreaft princes were merely a 
part of his love of God. “The measure of loving God,” he says, 
“is to love God without measure.” Owing to similar con- 
fusion of the ideas of “meekness” and “weakness Mr. 
Gardiner is at a loss to interpret “the terrible doctrine,” 
contained in the following lines, with which St. Bernard 
brings his treatise to a close: “Far be it from us to think 
that he (the blessed ,spirit in heaven) will bewail or weep 
even for those who are assigned to the everlasting fire with 
the devil and his angels.” 

Yet the learned Abbot was undoubtedly one of the meek- 
est of men. Witness this very book. It was addressed in 
kindness to “the illustrious lord Aimeric, Cardinal Deacon 
and Chancellor of the Roman Church,” the same who 
the year before, malapropos of St. Bernard’s activity in the 
Council of Troyes, had delivered him this stinging rebuke: 
“Tt is not fitting that noisy and troublesome frogs should 
come out of their marshes to trouble the Holy See and the 
cardinals.” 

This then is the frog’s song! “No sweeter voice was ever 
heard in springtime from the cuckoo-bird.” The Latin of 
the brief treatise is smoothness itself, and makes most easy 
reading; but alas for the infelicity of our English language, 
not Mr. Gardner, nor any one else, could render into Eng- 
lish the baffling balances, cadences and suspense of St. Ber- 
nard’s Latin naiveté, but Mr. Gardner does preserve in his 
translation safe from the ineptitudes and stiff splendor of 
high English the charming simplicity with which St. Ber- 
nard was able to speak upon so lofty a theme as the love of 
God. English readers will here find unlocked to them that 
spirit of St. Bernard, for which St. Thomas craved, and 
students of Dante will relish the plentiful quotations, which 
Mr. Gardner, Barlow Lecturer on Dante in the University 
of London, University College, offers them in the notes to 
show how the Divine Bard did into immortal verse the as- 
cetic lore of the “Doctor of Love.” The parallel passages 
from St. Thomas are equally interesting. Incidentally St. 
Thomas’s simple distinction between the “integrity” and “the 
essence” of beatitude solves St. Bernard’s perplexity in un- 
derstanding how a disembodied spirit could be happy in 
heaven, and leaves the two Doctors in complete accord. 

j Ww. F. FT. 





A History of the Third French Republic. By C. H. C. 
Wricut. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Poland. By W. Atison Puitirs. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $0.50. 

In the brief space of 200 pages, the Professor of French 
Language and Literature of Harvard University has given us 
a well-connected and interesting outline of the main events 
in France for forty-four years. The narrative is marked by 
clearness, movement, simplicity and ease. The story begins 
with the Franco-Prussian War, and through the mazes of 
constitutional changes, rise and fall of presidents and min- 
isters, brings us down to the initial stages of the present 
struggle. Mr. Phillips has the gift of historical exposition. 
As a rule also he has the calm and impartial judgment of the 
expert in human records and values. Brief though the out- 
lines of the story are, the reader gets clean-cut impressions 
of such men as Thiers, MacMahon, Gambetta, Boulanger, 
Jules Grévy. The facts are solidly massed together. The 
book is both entertaining and instructive. In his effort to 


bring out one central idea, the author has confined himself to 








a narrative of presidential, cabinet and parliamentary history. 
For the inner social, economic, literary and religious life of 
the Third Republic, the reader must look elsewhere. The 
Catholic reader will not be satisfied with the atmosphere and 
general impression created by Mr. Wright where the Catholic 
Church is concerned, though the author does not write in 
the spirit of open hostility. It cannot be denied that the 
conduct of some Catholics toward the Third Republic was 
imprudent. Had they all rallied to the policy of Leo XIII, 
happier results for France and the Church would certainly 
have been obtained. But Catholics had too often just reasons 
to fight a government whose sole policy at times seemed to 
be to dechristianize the country and to make the secular and 
religious clergy the tools of the State. We do not think that 
Mr. Wright has quite realized the gross acts of injustice and 
tyranny committed by the various governments of the Third 
Republic against that Church which for so many centuries 
had stood in a privileged place of honor and danger on the 
soil of France. 

The tragic fate of Poland and her unhappy children in the 
war has excited the sympathy of the world. The little volume 
of the “Home University Library” is timely then in the wide 
appeal it will make to the admirers of the gallant nation 
whose struggles and heroism it records. The book does not 
purpose to tell the splendid and martial epic of the Polish 
nation in all its completeness and thrilling episodes. It is 
a study of the Polish question, such as it is presented to us 
today. It places before us those facts only which have a 
direct bearing upon that issue. Much useful information is 
condensed in the chapters on “Polish Origins,’ “The Polish 
Body Politic,” “The Congress Kingdom,” “The Russification 
of Poland,” “Prussia and the Poles,” “Austria and the Poles,” 
etc. The author puts the question squarely thus: “Will Ger- 
many relax her hold on Poland or will the blows of Russia, 
herself enlightened and redeemed by her trials, force it to 
relax its grasp, and Poland be restored to free and whole- 
some life?” From the way the question is asked, it is not 
difficult to surmise the attitude and the sympathies of the 
writer. J.C. R. 





Alcohol and Society. By JoHNn Koren. 
Holt & Co. $1.25. 

The papers in this volume were originally published in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and awakened much resentment among advo- 
cates of prohibition. However, the attention they were accorded 
encouraged the author to enlarge them and cast them into book- 
form. An effort is made to answer three main questions on the 
drink evil. Are we to believe that science has said the last word 
on alcohol? Is the solution offered by prohibitionists sufficient 
and are their methods sound? May there not be a better ap- 
proach to the temperance ideal than through coercion? 

In recent years so much assumption, prejudice and fanaticism 
have obscured the vitally real issues of sane temperance reform, 
that it is refreshing to find a writer who goes to facts for his 
arguments, and attempts without dogmatizing to offer con- 
structive criticism in the question of evils due to alcohol. For 
example, as “the curse of alcoholism” flows from spirits and not 
from the lighter alcoholic beverages, the “hand of the tax- 
gatherer” should be first, and most forcibly, “laid on distilled 
liquors.” Physiologically there is a big gap between possible in- 
jury from the use of light beers and the unquestionable damage 
done to society and to the individual through constant indul- 
gence in distilled spirits. Of course the essential details of an 
ideal licensing system cannot be developed in a paragraph, yet 
the author’s views would well merit the consideration of our 
State Legislatures. Real temperance reform, desired by every 
citizen worthy of the name, demands that many of the principles 
governing our present liquor legislation be discarded. At least 
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no one can gainsay the fact that European countries that have 
succeeded in combating the abuse of alcohol can teach many a 
lesson to American legislators. Mr. Koren’s concluding pages 
contain in summary the prohibition laws that are best suited to 
American needs. His book is full of common sense and singu- 
larly free from exaggeration. It should find a wide circle of 
readers. & 4. = 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The leading article in the August Catholic World is Sir Ber- 
tram Windle’s paper on natural selection as “A Rule of Life.” 
After giving a description of the ruthless way certain South 
American Indians, among whom there are no “armchair 
sentimentalists,” get rid of undesirable members of the tribe, 
he shows that, if the pernicious doctrines now freely taught 
by pagan sociologists are reduced to practice, civilized man 


will eventually be brought to the level of those savages. 





Another important paper in this number is. Dr. John A. 
Ryan's examination of “The Problem of Complete Wage 
Justice.” 

“The American Boys’ Book of Bugs, Butterflies and 
Beetles” (Lippincott, $2.00), by Dan Beard, is an excellent 


book which places naturedoving boys and girls under a great 
debt of gratitude to the author. He has sent out a volume 
at once instructive and interesting. The text is simple and 
clear and is so well and fully illustrated that danger of mis- 
understanding it is reduced to the minimum. The volume 
not only deals with moths, bugs, butterflies and beetles them- 
selves, but what is perhaps better, it gives practical advice 
on collecting and preserving insects. The illustrations of 
this part of the text, especially the poison bottles, drying 
boards, butterfly nets, specimen boxes, will prove of great 
value to all amateur naturalists, even to those who have 
passed beyond the boy-stage. 





“Good Old Anna” (Doran, $1.35), the title of Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes’s latest novel, is a German servant whom the outbreak 
of the present conflict finds in the employment of an English 
family. The author brings two love affairs to a happy conclu- 
sion, well describes how a quiet cathedral town was affected by 
the war, and for the most part keeps her characters lifelike. 
But a German who had been twenty years in England would 
hardly make such sad work of the language as Anna does, the 
spying episodes seem overdone and the reader is not prepared 
for the old servant’s tragic end. Anne Shannon Monroe has 
told a wholesome story about “Happy Valley” (McClurg, $1.30), 
a Western district newly opened to homestead seekers. The 
bracing air of the prairie pervades the novel, and nearly every 
man or woman introduced is an amiable optimist. It was clear, 
of course, from the outset that star-eyed Susie was to be the 
autobiographical hero’s bride. 





The Michigan Historical Commission of Lansing has re- 
cently published two pamphlets that should be of special 
interest to American Catholics. Under the title “John 
Nicolet” is given a good account of the exercises held at the 
unveiling of a tablet to commemorate the services of that 
explorer. The address delivered by the Rev. Thomas J. 
Campbell, S.J., who was the principal speaker on. the occa- 
sion, is an excellent sketch of what Michigan owes to the 
early Catholic missionaries and their associates. In the 


other pamphlet the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Frank A. O’Brien, 
LL.D., President of the Commission, supplies with descrip- 
tive and explanatory notes the “Names of Places of Interest 
on Mackinac Island, Michigan, Established, Designated and 
Adopted by the Mackinac Island State Park Commission and 

































the Michigan Historical Commission.” Mgr. O’Brien’s thor- 
ough knowledge of the history of these places, which are 
more than 200 in number, appears in the seventy pages of 
notes he has written. 





The New York Nation has this to say about “The Night 
Cometh” (Putnam, $1.35), the new novel by Paul Bourget, 
which was highly praised in our issue of June 10: 


In the passion of love and the fiercer passion of death 
she [the heroine] discovers the bitterness, the harshness, 
the selfishness, and, in fine, the inadequacy of the scientific 
creed by which her husband lives, and which sufficed her 
in the days of peace. She cannot live by it, and she will 
not die by it. In this same crisis she sees bravery in battle, 
honor in love, fortitude in suffering, and a sweet and manly 
resignation in death drawn by her lover from the abandoned 
wells of religious faith. The stoical and the Christian 
creeds she has seen subjected to the kind of test that men 
of science themselves prescribe. The former does not stand 
the supreme strains of life. The latter she has verified in 
her spiritual experience; it fits the facts of the spirit. It 
transforms obedience into loyalty and duty into devotion. 
It contains the “little more” which outweighs all the rest. 


The reviewer concludes with the remark that M. Bourget’s 
book is characterized by “an appeaking reserve of sentiment and 
with sober sincerity.” 





H. De Vere Stacpoole’s latest book, “The Gold Trail, a 
Romance of the South Seas” (Lane, $1.30), will hold to the 
last page the attention of all who like the “Treasure Island” 
type of story, for the desperate character of the villain, the 
thrilling nature of the argonauts’ adventures, and the success 
of their hunt are all that could reasonably be desired. Prob- 
abilities, of course, have to be strained occasionally, but 
Maquart and Hull are highly artistic creations. Much of 
the conversation in “The Unspeakable Perk” (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $1.25), Samuel Hopkins Adams’s summer novel, is rather 
silly. The book is about some Americans’ adventures in the 
West Indies, and the medical hero richly deserved his hard, hard 
fate. 








The Jndian Sentinel, the official organ of the Catholic Indian 
Missions, becomes this month an illustrated quarterly magazine 
instead of an annual. It is published at 1326 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., the subscription price is $1.00, and Miss Inno 
McGill has charge of the new venture. Father William H. 
Ketcham, Director of the Bureau, makes an appeal to all who 
are interested in the future of the Red Man, announcing that 
the periodical aims to be “a depository of Indian history, a re- 
liable register of Indian customs and Indian thought, an accurate 
chronicle of Indian progress.” With the many old friends of 
the Indian Sentinel AMERICA unites in wishing the new-born 
quarterly a long and prosperous career. In the current number, 
besides a good variety of short articles about the work the 
Church is doing for our nation’s wards there is a paper by 
Bishop Currier on “St. Ignatins and the New World,” and the 
following sonnet by Father Francis P. Donnelly, on “Loyola”: 


The great cathedrals of the olden time 
Were centuries in building. Many a hand 
Laid stone on stone, and many a master planned 
Each glorious part from base to belfry chime. 
Ages of faith, which reckoned it a crime 
With hurried heaps of rock to weight the land! 
Building for God, they built His temples grand 
With lavishness of years, with'art sublime. 
Loyola with the same large faith and trust 
Bade us put length of life and wealth of love 
Into the spirit of his modeling. 
‘No one day’s tinsel, made tomorrow’s dust, 
Could satisfy his master-mind, which strove 
For ever greater glories of his King. 
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EDUCATION 
School-Picking 


baal now father and mother are picking schools. They 
are doing some thinking about the right grammar school 
for Bud and Sis, but they are doing more thinking about the 
right high school or college for John and Mary. Father and 
mother are worried. Naturally they should be. They are 
ambitious for John and Mary. They are looking for a school 
which will fulfil their ambitions, and they find it hard to 
make a choice. 

They would be able to do so more easily if their ambitions 
were defined more clearly. They have a vague desire for the 
welfare and success of John and Mary, but they really have 
not decided what this welfare and success ought to be. Could 
they analyze their souls, all true fathers and mothers would 
find that the qualities they desire most in a son or daughter 
are filial piety and Christian purity. Other qualities may be 
a desirable complement to these, but without these they can- 
not be happy in their children. The successes, literary, 
financial, political, social, of children who possess neither 
filial devotion nor Christian virtue may satisfy some men and 
some women, but these men and women are merely the 
parents of progeny. They are not fathers and mothers. 


UNNATURAL PARENTS 


But it is strange that real fathers and mothers, who de- 
sire above everything that their children be virtuous, should, 
when it comes to ordering the education of their children, 
seem to disregard their own ambition. Why do so many 
who are true fathers and mothers pick for their children 
schools where the morality of those children is most certain 
to be exposed to blight? Why do good fathers and mothers 
put son or daughter in places in which they would not stay 
themselves? Their action really contradicts in an astonish- 
ing way the deepest instinct of the parent to guard the child 
more carefully than self. We have heard of abandoned 
women who tried to send their children to schools where 
they would be trained in virtue, and we believe this is in 
accord with human nature, but what extraordinary obliquity 
is it which allows a good woman to expose her daughter to 
vice? 

Do good fathers and mothers believe that their children 
are proof against temptation? There is no warrant for this 
persuasion. The strong and the robust avoid the danger lest 
they should perish therein. ‘Fathers and mothers pray daily 
that they be not led into temptation. Is the sapling stronger 
than the tree? Delicate plants should not be exposed tuo 
every circumstance of soil and climate. The virtue of the 
child must be counted frail. It is not old enough to have 
grown vigorous and sturdy. How then can parents expose 
it to canker? 

They do not know the dangers? “Having eyes, see you 
not? And having ears hear you not? Neither do you remem- 
ber?” No year goes by without some remarkable revelation 
of rank infidelity and of gross immorality in the non-religious 
high school or college. High schools have been closed be- 
cause of the immorality rampant among the pupils. In too 
many non-religious colleges, if not in all of them, conceal- 
ment of vice is purity, and impurity is only the revelation of 
sin. To the students in these places Christian cleanness is 
an unbelievable hypothesis. 


RECENT CURRENTS 


Do parents need proof of this? The death of a school- 
girl in the Middle West has recently awakened many to a 
realization of unpleasant conditions. What are a few of the 





interesting educational data which have been supplied by this 
case? That one who in years is a mere boy has advanced so 
far as to throw the Sixth Commandment into the discard, 
and to take immoral acts from the catalogue of sins. Letters 
to his victim indicate this plainly. This boy was well ac- 
quainted with the means of unnatural murder. He was not 
without company in his knowledge. This is bad enough 
but there is worse. No school can be blamed for having a 
wretch among its pupils; vile men have a way of getting 
into decent company. But it seems to indicate a deplorable 
lack of moral vision when the organ of the student body calls 
the men of a great university to the defense of the wretch. 
That a college did so is another of the great educational 
facts in this case. A more disagreeable fact is this. A group 
of high-school girls in their teens, in the years which we 
would consider synonymous with all that is sweet and pure 
and innocent in maidenhood, are introduced into the trial. 
That is startling and disgusting enough. Ht is the iron of the 
law. But it is more startling and disgusting that these girls 
seem not to have been disturbed by their presence in this 
loathsame drama. Cool, callous to the rot of that trial and 
of that court-room at the knowing age of sixteen, eighteen, 
or thereabouts! It has not been said that these girls were 
victims as was their dead companion, but can decent fathers 
and mothers imagine their girls brought to the witness-chair 
in a like trial and in a like court? 


“THe CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE” 


Is this an extraordinary case? Out of the mouths of their 
professed defenders non-religious schools stand condemned. 
What is one great reason for having teachers break the 
“conspiracy of silence’? The fact that children learn the 
mystery of sex in the most deleterious way by conversation 
with one another. In other words the foul conversation of 
their young companions is one powerful motive for the 
teacher’s explaining sex problems to pupils. Is not this to 
write on the walls of these schools: “Unclean!” Is it not 
to hang over their doors a sign inscribed with the legend: 
“Who enter here are or soon will be unclean”? 

Is this the atmosphere and the association into which 
parents should send children whom they want to remain 
pure? During the past year a young Jew who had come to 
a Catholic college from a public high school made this com- 
ment on his new situation; “Well, you don’t hear the rot 
here that you heard at S—— S—— High.” Verbum sat! 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” and 
conversely can the lips utter without the mind thinking, and 
can the mind think without the passions desiring, and—will 
it end here? Decent father and mother, suppose it is only 
the boys who indulge in this ribald language. Do you want 
to expose your boy to the poison? And if this is the lan- 
guage of the boys, is this the school for your girl? Do you 
want your girl to sit in such class-rooms under the gaze of 
young libertines? Though the facts are against us, we will 
say for the sake of argument that the girl’s virtue will never 
be tainted. But there is still that gaze. Will you expose her 
to it?) There was a day wen Christian manhood would not 
suffer even an impudent glance at a woman. Have we 
come to a time when Christian fathers and mothers do not 
resent the glance of sin cast upon their daughters, nay more, 
when they actually send their daughters where they are sure 
to be exposed to such gaze? Even the pagan of old Rome 
would rather see his daughter dead:than dishonored. Shame 
upon the father and mother who call themselves Christian 
and who would still see their daughter dishonored rather 
than send her to the Christian school. 

This is s¢hool-picking time—and parents are their chil- 
dren’s keepers. Joun P. MCNIcHots, s.J. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


How to Malign an Institution 


$6 ARD measure, scanty justice,” cries Newman. “It is a 

principle of English law that no one should bring a 
charge against another without being under the obligation of 
supporting it.” But “this righteous rule,” he goes on to say, 
“is simply set aside in the treatment of Catholics and their in- 
stitutions.” The custom of nineteenth-century England just 
emerging from its foolish fear of Giant Popery has been trans- 
ferred to twentieth-century New York to form the basis of the 
campaign against the Catholic institutions. Here and there a 
request for proof has been asked; as a rule, no attempt has 
been made to furnish it, and the request has received the scanty 
courtesy accorded a request made by me to “The New York 
Evening Mail Syndicate, S. S. McClure, Editor.” 


Tue “Sos Story” 


On June 12 the Harrisburg Patriot published the following 
article written by Rheta Childe Dorr for “The New York Even- 
ing Mail Syndicate” : 

A Lithuanian woman, in this country less than three years, 
was deserted by her husband. She had two children, a baby 
of one year and a little girl of seven. The baby she was 
able to place in the home of a friend, and the little girl she 
put in an institution. She did not investigate the institution, 
but being very religious, confided her child without question 
to the Sisters. 

A month went by before she was allowed to see her child. 
No reason, just rules. What the poor woman saw when 
her child came into the room made her burst into bitter 
weeping. The little girl was chalk-white, emaciated, shrink- 
ing and terrified. 

She had not had a full meal for a month. “One piece of 
bread they give you,” she whispered to her mother. “For a 
little mistake they make you kneel on the floor with your 
arms help up—so. If your arms fall down from being tired, 
they beat you with a ruler. 

There was more of the story, of which the above is merely 
a mild sample. It was told between sobs as the two sat 
under a painting of St. Joseph bearing a little child in his 
arms. 

The mother hurried back to the hotel where she worked 
as chambermaid, and in her distraction sought out the writer 
of these lines. The woman did not know whether it was 
possible to get the child out of the institution—she did not 
know American customs and she spoke little English. She 
was like a desperate animal. 

Machinery was put in motion, and the mother got her 
child. As they left the place a sweet-faced Sister took the 
child’s hand in her’s and said: “Pray for me, Annie.” 

She was sincere. Her whole time was taken with religious 
exercises, and in fact the good Sisters had nothing to do 
with the material side of the institution. That they left to 
hirelings. 

The liberated child ate until we forced her to stop. She 
was not hungry, she was starved. For days afterwards, a 
thought was gray and heavy on my mind, the thought that 
in New York, and in every city in the country, hundreds of 
thousands of little children were immured in similar dens, 
and there was no way of getting them out. 


This story, for which “The New York Evening Mail Syn- 


dicate” stands sponsor, contains so many accusations that it is 
difficult to know where to begin a criticism. 


“STARVED, BEATEN, AND IMMURED” 


The charges may be reduced to the following points: (1) “The 
good Sisters had nothing to do with the material side of the 
institution. That they left to hirelings.” Here we have a 
definite statement of general application. As applied to any 
Catholic institution for children in New York, it is a simple 
falsehood. I do not say that Mrs. Dorr is deliberately falsi- 
fying; 
wrote a book on votes for women. 


I know nothing about Mrs. Dorr, save that she once 
I prefer to believe that she 





is merely ignorant, and that when writing her syndicated story 
she was intent on turning out what is familiarly known as “sob 
stuff.” (2) After one month in the institution, the child was 
“chalk-white, emaciated, shrinking and terrified.” (3) “She had 
not been given a full meal in a month.” (4) “For a little mis- 
take” this seven-year-old child had been made “to kneel on the 
floor with arms held out,” and, when exhausted, “beaten with a 
ruler.” (5) “She was not hungry, she was starved.” (6) She 
had been “immured” in a den. (7) “There was more of the 
story of which the above is merely a mild sample.” 


“COMPLIMENTING”’ THE CHURCH 


At the request of the Rt. Rev. M. M. Hassett, of Harrisburg, 
the editor of the Patriot, who had not read the absurd article, 
and probably looked on it as mere “filling,” wrote the “Evening 
Mail Syndicate,” asking the location of the Catholic institution 
which Mrs. Dorr referred to as a “den.” The following re- 
markable reply was received: 

Mrs. Dorr herself took the child referred to out of an in- 

stitution on Madison Avenue, New York. She reports that 
the child acted like a released convict, and that, when taken 
to a restaurant, it ate like a starved animal. It is rather 
difficult to judge as to the exact condition of affairs in the 
children’s home referred to. [Mrs. Dorr seems to have had 
no difficulty in writing, nor the Mail Syndicate in publishing, 
a rather complete account of “the exact conditions.”] Pos- 
sibly the child’s conduct at the restaurant may have been due 
to the fact that it had never been taught any table manners, 
but there is no question but that the youngster was very 
hungry, and there is no doubt but that the cruel form of 
punishment is really practised. Older girls in the institution 
are appointed monitors over the others and are often unsym- 
pathetic. 

As you know, it is the policy of good judgment not to re- 
fer to the Catholic Church or any of its organizations unless 
you can do so in a complimentary way (sic). If one tries 
to point out conditions that are not the best, he soons finds 
that he has stirred up a hornet’s nest. 

V. V. McNitt, Manager. 


Passing over the touching sight of the good Mr. McNitt try- 
ing, despite the ominous, low-pitched buzz of approaching hor- 
nets, “to point out conditions that are not the best” in Catholic 
institutions, it is to be noted that Mr. McNitt carefully refrains 
from giving the institution a name. It is merely “on Madison 
Avenue, New York.” 


A REMARKABLE MEMORY 


At this point, Mrs. Dorr’s starved child, together with Mr. 
McNitt’s jejune letter, was given into my hands. I felt, per- 
haps unreasonably, that Mr. McNitt’s defense was somewhat 
vague; and I knew from experience that, on investigation, many 
a harrowing anti-Catholic tale, romantically conceived and 
luridly set forth, proves a common, uninteresting lie. As a 
leading clue, I wrote Mr. McNitt, asking the name of this much- 
abused child. This is the answer I received to my simple re- 
quest: 

Mrs. Dorr does not recall the name of the little girl that 
she removed from the home on Madison Avenue. [Note 
that the name of that House of Mystery is still withheld.] 
The mother was a Lithuanian woman with one of those long, 
unpronounceable names and Mrs. Dorr did not attempt to 
memorize it. 


Here a comment on Mrs. Dorr’s remarkable memory, which 
seems to resemble the memory of Messrs. Kingsbury and Folks 
as displayed before the Strong Commission, may be in order. 
In the published account, Mrs. Dorr’s memory evinced a striking 
power of holding details. It recalled that the Lithuanian woman 
had been “in this country less than three years”; that she had 
been deserted by her husband; that she had two children, “a 
baby of one year and a little girl of seven”; that one month, 
precisely, elapsed before mother and child met; that the child 
told her story “between sobs”; that they “sat under a painting 
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of St. Joseph.” Mrs. Dorr even remembers a casual remark 
made by a Sister who was “sweet-faced,” as the child left the 
institution. But on names, long, Lithuanian names, her memory 
lapses. In a matter of such importance she might write to the 
institution, for she probably has not forgotten where it is, for 
the purpose of refreshing her memory. But this, apparently, 
she does not care to do. Possibly she does not consider it of 
any importance at all. 


DopGING THE IssuE 


Unable to get the name either of the institution or of the child 
in question, I wrote Mr. McNitt asking for the year of the 
alleged occurrence, and if possible, the month and the day of the 
month as well. With this clue I thought I might trace the 
matter through the records in the office of the Rev. Samuel 
Ludlow, of the Catholic Bureau. Here is Mr. McNitt’s answer: 

Mrs. Dorr feels that she has given sufficient information 
to various inquirers about her story to justify her in begging 
to be excused from answering further questions. 

“Hard measure, scanty justice. It is a principle of English 
law that no one should bring a charge against another without 
being under the obligation of supporting it. This 
righteous rule is simply set aside in the treatment of Catholics 
and their institutions.’ Was Newman’s complaint ever more 
fully justified? 


AccusATION WitTHOUT PROOF 


The “sufficient information,” brought forth by three or four 
letters from me, consisted in Mr. McNitt’s statement that “Mrs. 
Dorr does not recall the name of the child” who, according to 
the article sanctioned by the “Evening Mail Syndicate,” was 
“starved” in a “den.” When I pointed out the limited extent of 
this “information,’’ Mr. McNitt washed his hands of the whole 
matter, by saying that Mrs. Dorr had made a statement of the 
case to the publisher of the Evening Mail, “who, I understand, 
gave it to one or more Catholic organizations.” This favor, 
however, was not extended to me, nor does Mr. McNitt mention 
the “one or more Catholic organizations” to which this precious 
document was entrusted. This trifling omission increases my 
difficulties. In other words, as Newman says, “instead of the 
onus probandi, as it is called, the burden of proof, lying with the 
accuser, it is simply thrown upon the accused. Any one may get 
up of a sudden, and may say what he will to our prejudice, with- 
out producing any warrant at all for the truth of his charge... . 
Upon this, the Protestant public turns round to the poor Cath- 
olic, and asks what he has to say in his defense, as if he had yet 
anything to defend.” 

Instead of reporting the matter at once to the police, Mrs. 
Dorr, with a gray and heavy thought on her brain, writes sob- 
bingly of a Catholic home which she calls a “den,” and of a little 
child “immured” therein, beaten and starved. When I, a “poor 
Catholic,” ask for proof, I cannot get even the name of the ac- 
cused institution. On a final complaint, I am bidden go hunt 
up a “statement” which, at some time or other, Mrs. Dorr made 
to the “publisher of this paper,” the New York Evening Mail, 
and sent, “I understand, to one or more Catholic organizations.” 
What organization? There are hundreds in New York; thou- 
sands in the United States. Does Mr. V. V. McNitt credit me 
with preternatural powers, or does he consider me a plain Papist 
fool, who by this time should know that it is the lot of Catholics 
to suffer calumny without redress? 


PREACHING But No PRACTICE 


In his latest letter to me, Mr. McNitt, while still refusing to 
give any names, wishes “to make it perfectly clear that the 
‘Evening Mail Syndicate’ and the Evening Mail itself have not 
the slightest intention or desire to criticize or antagonize the 
Catholic Church or its institutions.” I accept Mr. McNitt’s 





avowal, but I am compelled to remark that he has adopted most 
extraordinary means of making his desire not to “criticize” 
Catholic institutions “perfectly clear.” In the first place, the 
Syndicate under his management has publicly preferred charges 
of the gravest nature against a Catholic institution. In the next 
place, it has persistently refused even to attempt to prove them. 
Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Addressing the teachers in convention at Madison Square 
Garden early in July, Mr. William C. Redfield declared: 
“Childhood and labor are opposing things that should have 
naught in common, and it is almost sacrilege to place even 
in thought the burden of labor on the back of a child.” The 
speaker surely did not mean to eliminate all household duties 
from the lives of children, duties that are of benefit to them- 
selves and of assistance to their families. To give play the 
exclusive right over our children would develop a poor brand 
of citizenship, and cultivate a splendid sense of irresponsi- 
bility. The commercial exploitation of the child is to be un- 
hesitatingly condemned. So is the foolish statement that 
childhood and labor must never meet. 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics announces that there were 
more strikes and lockouts in the United States in the six months 
ending on June 1, than in the entire year of 1915: 

Between December 1 and June 1, 1,432 labor disputes 
were reported, while during 1915 the number reached 1,405. 
In May alone, 396 strikes were started. Building and 
metal trades showed the greatest strike activity, with min- 
ing next, followed by longshoremen and freight handlers 
and clothing industries. 


Pennsylvania and New York had the largest number of labor 
disputes; Ohio, New Jersey, and Massachusetts following in 
order. When magnate and labor leader cease to view each 
other as natural enemies, the Bureau’s reports will be more 
hopeful. Pope Leo’s remedy for this evil was mutual trust and 
cooperation, fostered by religion. Still Pope Leo is nearly a 
quarter of a century out of date. 





Two thousand delegates met at the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the Motion-Picture Exhibitors League in Chicago. 
The extent of the Moving-Picture industry may be estimated 
from the following figures: 

Number of picture-theaters in the United States, 21,600; 
daily attendance, 25,000,000; amount invested in picture 
theater property, $360,000,000; salaries paid weekly, $2,300,- 
000 ; number of picture-theater employees, 205,000; amount 
invested in film plants, machines, electrical equipment and 
theaters, $2,000,000,000. 


A resolution bearing upon the curtailment of salaries was 
discussed. It is much more imperative that resolutions deal- 
ing with the elimination of the improper film be not only 
discussed but carried into execution. In a number of play- 
houses that cater to the young, the teaching power of the 
“movie” is being perverted and abused to destroy purity, and 
implant the seeds of crime in the receptive minds of children. 





At the annual meeting of the Catholic Stage Gild held in 
London, July 4, Madame de Navarro, once “our Mary,” 
addressed the meeting. She quoted Mr. Ben Greet’s remark 
that the Catholic Stage Gild succeeded far better in its ob- 
jects and had far more members than the [Anglican] Actors’ 
Church Union, and she was of the opinion that the union 
of so many of the profession with the Gild not only made 
them very fervent in their faith, but had done a great deal 
to break down prejudices against the stage. “I know, to 
my sorrow,” said Madame de Navarro, “that prejudices did 
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exist. My own relatives, among them a priest, said they 
would rather see me dead than on the stage, and as a girl 
[ was always nervous when I came across a strange priest 
who might only know my name as connected with the stage.” 
She was glad that actors can claim three Saints: St. Pelagia, 
St. Gelasinus and St. Genesius, and she believed that only 
the Catholic write “comedian and martyr” 


after a saint’s name. 


Church could 


The pastor of the Church of the Social Revolution served a 
jail sentence for burning the Flag, and won a fair amount of 
publicity. The Iiall Street Journal speaking of the incident 
remarked : 

Thousands are ready to vent their gusty indignation over 
such a “desecration of the Flag” who are quite as ready to 
bleed their government on a contract, to promote some 
pork-grabbing scheme of local expenditure, or to help a 
crook or incompetent into an important office. What has 
real patriotism to do with it? How do the real interests 
of the country fare in these processes? 


Patriotism should be deeper than an ink-bottle. American 
papers are conspicuous for outbursts of patriotism, on the 
editorial page, yet they find space for unpatriotic divorce pro- 
ceedings, political “graft” deals, and birth-control lectures. 





The Senior Sodality of St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, has 
published an account of the work accomplished by the sodality 
sections. The promotion of interest in the Catholic press it 
considers the most important of its activities: 


The Senior Sodality of St. Xavier College realizing to 
some extent, at least, the supreme importance of the Cath- 
olic press has endeavored by various means to assist in its 
development. The most promising and far-reaching of these 
endeavors was launched recently when a number of its 
most energetic members were induced to devete their sum- 
mer vacation to the noble work. With the hearty approval 
of his Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop, and of many 
priests these “Knights of Our Lady” will canvass the city 
of Cincinnati in a systematic way and will strive to the 
best of their ability to create interest in Catholic periodicals. 


This sodality has taken to heart these words of Pius X: “It 
is useless for you to give missions, to build churches and found 
schools, if you are not able to wield the offensive and defensive 
weapons of a loyal Catholic press.” Usmless the Catholic laity 
is keenly alive to the power of the press in American life, and 
wide awake to support the pens that are wielded in support 
of truth, Catholic editors might just as well close their sanc- 
tums. 


The Bulletin of the International Labor Office shows how 
the governments of Europe are being “socialized” by the war: 


Germany heads the list in State-conducted enterprises. 
Practically all the principal commodities are now controlled 
by “sale societies” which the authorities have ordered the 
chief producers to form. These official “Trusts” are forced 
to cooperate closely in production and in distribution and 
price regulation. They are also held answerable for the 
handling of the labor situation, again under Government 
direction. Indeed, control of the relations between labor 
and capital has been one of the chief socialistic preoccupa- 
tions of the nations at war. France has practically con- 
scripted labor, while at the same time regulating wages and 
hours of work. The most significant recent French legisla- 
tion, however, looks to the apprenticing in trades of all 
unemployed children between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen not at school. The English have done an unpre- 
cedented thing by establishing an official blacklist for em- 
ployees who leave their employment without due cause. 


What war makes necessary, Socialism would accomplish 
in peace times. Bellec called the Socialist State by the truer 











name of the Servile State. For State management would 
eventuate in absolute control by the politician who would 
be the master, with the citizens of the Socialist Utopia as his 
slaves. 





The report of the Inter-denominational Committee on the num- 
ber of children receiving religious instruction in New York 
City, after school hours, contains statistics of interest to all who 
have the welfare of the child and of the State at heart: 


The Inter-denominational Committee has spent a year 
studying the problem of promoting weekday religious in- 
struction in the city. Its purpose is to demonstrate that 
school programs can be utilized without infringing on sec- 
tarian neutrality; that churches can organize their educa- 
tional work so as to include weekday religious instruction; 
that churches can combine to operate a community school 
and that religious instruction can be provided on weekdays 
for all the children of any community. 

The committee has found that only about 383,000 out of 
831,000 school chifdren in New York City are known to have 
their public school training supplemented by religious edu- 
cation at their respective places of worship. Of the 383,- 
000 children about 60,000 are receiving more than one weekly 
period of formal religious education. 


In a decade or so these irreligious children will have the 
rights of citizenship without having learned the fundamentals 
of citizenship’s responsibilties, based on the indivdual’s respon- 
siblity to God. 





Pseudo scientists received a jolt and common-sense citizens a 
feeling of relief when Justice Goff, of the New York Supreme 
Court refused to allow the Binet-Simon test for normal men- 
tality to be the last word in a judicial decision. The person 
brought before him was supposed io be a defective, that is to 
say a child who had failed to iespond suitably to fifty-six 
tests which infallibly decide that -mental development has not 
reached the Binet-Simon standard. Of course all the tests 
are surprisingly simple. For example: “Five, six, two, nine, 
seven. We saw a meowing cat” If a three-year-old does not 
repeat that correctly and give his or her family name—presto! 
it is in a fair way to be pronounced defective. Again! “Name 
the days of the week in order. What day of the month is it? 
Give me twenty-one cents change out of a twenty-five cent 
piece.” If a nine-year old lad fails to answer these simple 
queries within ten seconds, the “Binet-Simoners” are apt to call 
the child subnormal. It may or it may not be, but beyond the 
shadow of a doubt the notions of the Binet-Simoners on child 
psychology are, to say the least, quite extraordinary. 

Justice Goff struck a stinging blow at the host of faddists, 
experimenters, and latter-day scientists who are in places of 
trust where their theories can be worked for the unhappiness 
of those committed to their keeping. His words are worth 
recording : 


Standardizing the mind is as futile as standardizing elec- 
tricity, and the vetaries of science or pseudo-science in their 
enthusiasth are liable to confound theory with hypothesis 
and to reach conclusions that will accord with their pre- 
possession. The law, however, is made by men to apply to 
the human concrete, and while it welcomes and avails of 
the knowledge of science, it holds fast to proved fact. 


Justice Goff is in accord with the majority of the CHiRago 
Bar Association, who declared the Binet system, not “a valuable 
scientific means of ascertaining legal or moral responsibility 
for crime.” Had the Binet-Simoners a sense of humor they 
would appreciate the suggestion of his Honor to the effect that 
lawyers and witnesses should be submitted to the test. But some 
of them not only lack a sense of humor but a sense of responsi- 
bility, and in that lies the danger of these faddists to the body 
politic. 





